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PAET  I 


The  Historicity  of  Jesus. 


At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  with  this 
pertinent  question,  Did  Jesus  Christ  ever  really  exist? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  person? 

The  usual  answer  to  this  question  is  that  Jesus  did 
have  a  real  existence  among  men;  this  is  an  historic  fact 
commonly  accepted  by  believers  and  unbelievers  alike* 
There  was  a  time  when  infidels  and  sceptics  denied  this, 
but  now  it  is  ai&oet  universally  admitted  that  Jesus  had 
a  real  existence.  Ho  man  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
|  now  questions  the  fact.  Jesus  lived  and  died. 

It  may  be  advisable  at  this  point  to  notice  some  of 
the  theories  that  have  been  propounded  with  regard  to  the 
Mature  and  Person  of  Christ.  These  are  so  numerous  that 
neither  our  time  nor  the  scopt  of  this  thesis  will  allow 
me  to  deal  with  each  one  separately.  These  theories  are 
generally  divided  into  two  groups:  I.  Those  that  centre 
around  His  public  appearances  and  work  and  II.  Those 
that  gather  around  the  documents  of  the  Christian  Faith 
in  which  our  Lord  is  credited  with  the  attributes  of 
Divinity.  Among  the  first  we  have  the  following; 

I.  (a)  That  He  was  a  prophet  -  the  first  and  greatest  of 

the  prophets | 

\ b)  That  He  was  a  Jewish  Fanatic,  inspired  by  an 

intense  study  of  the  ancient  documents  and  legends 
of  Judaism; 

(  c.)  That  He  was  a  Cod-filled  man,  in  whom  the  Divine 
dwelt  as  in  none  other; 

(d)  That  He  was  the  Central  Personage  of  our  race  - 
the  ideal  man. 

Under  the  second  group  we  have  the  following: 

II.  (a)  That  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  the  result  of 

legendary  accretions  that  have  gathered  around  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddha,  Osiris, 
Bacchus,  and  Krishna, 


Chat  it  is  the  applying  to  Jesus  the  symbol  or 
expression  of  a  national  Messianic  Myth; 
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(o)  That  it  1b  the  result  of  the  conflict  among 
various  parties  in  the  Christian  Church; 

(&)  Kenan  goes  ©o  far  as  to  ©ay  that  the  world* e 
faith  in  the  lord's  resurrection  is  nothing 
more  than  the  creation  of  ...ary* 8  love- rick 
heart  that  dreamt  her  ..aster  hack  to  life  again* 


In  these  two  groups  of  theories  we  have  the  general 
argument©  which  have  been  used  by  sceptics  to  discredit 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Jesus  of  ;!as$areth.  Having 
failed  to  prove  that  He  was  merely  a  prophet,  a  men,  a 
Cod- filled  man,  they  swung  over  to  the  opposite  extrem¬ 
ity  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  simply  the 
product  of  fancy,  or  the  mythical  production  of  fanatic¬ 
al,  or  honest  but  overwrought  and  enthusiastic  follow¬ 
ers*  But  Dr*  W.  B.  Dope  rays  in  his  Compendium  of 
Christian  Theology  ’’The  four  Co  ©pels  and  the  Acte  and 
the  Epistles  are  not  composed  of  the  stuff  that  myths 
are  made  of*  They  are,  or  profess  to  be,  clear  his¬ 
tory,  and  doctrine  based  on  history,  with  reason  of 
the  severest  kind  binding  the  whole  together*  begen.de 
end  myth©  ere  after  all  impalpable  things,  Christ  and 
Christianity  are  hard  realities.”  Theodore  Darker 
says,  "Shall  we  be  told  such  a  man  never  lived  -  the 
whole  story  is  a  lie?  Suppose  that  flats  and  newton 
never  lived.  But  who  did  their  wonders  and  thought 
their  thoughts?  It  takes  a  Lawton  to  forge  a  Hewton. 
What  man  could  have  fabricated  a  Jesus?  Hone  but  a 
Jesus*” 

DVct  -esf  Uartensen  in  his  Christian  Dogmatics,  ©ays, 
’’Christ,  it  Is  true,  is  not  present  in  the  Scriptures 
alone;  it  is  true,  the  image  of  Christ  lives  in  a  man¬ 
ner  relatively  independent  of  Scripture,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  and  in  the  heart  of  each  individual 
believer;  but  the  inward  Christ  of  the  heart  presupposes 
the  '■'hr  let  manifested  in  history,  and  without  the  latter 
soon  fades  into  a  mystic  cloud!. . . .  *”  The  Evangelist© 
have  attempted  to  record  accurately  their  impress ion$of 
the  lord.  In  their  experience  He  was  a  living,  per¬ 
sonal,  vital  reality,  and  their  desire  was  to  portray 
Him  in  all  His  gentleness  and  tenderness  to  all  nations* 

The  actual  human  life  of  Jesus  has  not  only  been 
questioned  by  sceptics,  but  even  devout  religious 

people  have  had  doubts  concerning  His  humanity.  They 
have  been  tempted  to  look  upon  Him  as  e  being*  far 
superior  to  mortals,  one  who  was  incapable  of  committ¬ 
ing  ©ip,  and  who  was  proSt  f ml net  the  temptation  of 

J*. Smith,  Hist.  Jesus,  p.  1£. 


■ 
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the  flesh.  But  the  Apostle  explodes  this  theory 
when  he  declares  that  Jesus  as  our  High  Priest,  was 
not  free  from  th©  feelings  of  our  infirmities,  hut 
was /in  all  points  tempted  lilce  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin,  "  The  Gospel  writers  emphasis©  the  fact  that 
He  was  a  truly  human  person,  capable  of  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Hie  fellowmen,  He  hungered,  thirsted,  had  His 
seasons  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  and  Hie  humanity  is  por¬ 
trayed  most  vividly  in  the  writings  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  He  lived  among  the  Jews,  and  scarcely  went 
away  from  the  Jewish  people.  Yet  His  sympathies  were 
far  wider  than  the  narrow  Jewish  Interests;  He  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  life  of  other  peoples;  this 
is  shown  by  the  vary  fact  that  He  could  converse  with 
a  Samaritan  woman,  who  was  really  an  outcast  from 
society,^2 *  Even  among  His  own  people,  the  Jews,  Hi® 
interest  in  th©  downtrodden  was  so  great  that  He  mote 
frequently  mingled  with  the  outcasts  and  sinners,  than 
with  the  Keltgi oue  dead  era  of  the  day,  because  His 
mission  was  to  save  the  outcasts  and  those  whom  the 
religious  of  Hie  day  despised* 

His  teaching  was  of  a  High  ethical  order.  H©  has 
called  us  to  an  ideal  which  he#  never  been  lived.  The 
writings  of  th©  Apostles  show  us  how  He  lived  the  ideal 
life  and  His  challenge  to  all  who  profess  to  be  His 
disciples  is  to  strive  after  this  ideal,  and  to  fulfil 
the  highest  commands  we  must  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
soul,  mind  and  strength  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 

Thomas  Hill  Green  of  Oxford,  the  prototype  of 
uangham  In  Mrs*  Humphrey  ffar&'e  "Robert  Elsmere" ,  would 
do  away  with  th©  hi sto r lea.  1 altogether*  Jesus, 
according  to  Green,  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  the  creation 
partly  of  St*  Paul,  but  still  -more  of  on©  even  greater , 
the  writer  whom  the  Church  calls  St.  John,  .  So  long 
as  we  have  the  Ideal  it  does  not  matter  very  much  how 
this  Ideal  came  into  existence;  there  is,  however,  no 
longer  any  need  to  endeavour  to  discover  these  secret 
sources  for  the  genuineness  of  Jesus;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  idea  is  here,  and  it  is  impure  faith  which 
concerns  itself  about  hit  tor ic  evidence.  Therefore, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  m  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures  or  not,  this  ideal  has  given  peace  to 
our  souls  end  has  filled  our  hearts  with  love  towards 
God  and  our  fellowmen* 

But  Green’s  theory  is  open  to  much  Question*  The 


(1)  Heb.  4,  15 


( 2 )  John  4 
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.Apostles  built  their  teaching  upon  an  historic  basis. 

We  have  to  r  ©member  that  only  a  short  period  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  tine  of  our  bcrd * s  Ministry  and  the 
first  written  Christian  Locuments.  The  men  who  had 
known  the  bord  while  He  was  teaching  upon  the  earth,  woulc 
carefully  cherish  Hie  words  after  His  death.  While  His 
teaching  was  handed  down  verbally  to  their  descendants, 
it  probably  did  receive  additional  Glosses,  but  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  Imagine  that  by  the  time  Paul  *  s 
Epistles  were  written  -  within  thirty  years  of  Jesus* 
death  -  that  people  would  have  entirely  forgotten  the 
Gord;  and  at  this  early  date  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preach  to  the  people  the  teachings  of  a  men  who  was 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  their  midst,  and  of  whom  they 
■ad  never  heard* 

To  Paul  Jesus  was  a  real  personage,  and  his  teach¬ 
ing  was  based  upon  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. i 
He  emphatically  declares  that  Jesus  appeared  to  him 
after  Hie  resurrection  from  the  dead.c  Hence  Paul’s 
teaching  was  based  upon  historic  facts,  and  if  these 
facts  had  been  tint  rue,  the  people  of  hie  own  day  would 
not  have  allowed  them  to  go  unchallenged. 

St.  John  in  hie  Gospel  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
*  Logos*  mad©  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  men.  He  empha¬ 
sises  the  idea  that  the  Incarnation  was  an  actual  and 
historic  fact.  Thus  the  faith  of  these  two  great- 
pillars  of  the  early  Christian  Church  rested  on  the 
historical  work  of  Christ. 

Green  resolves  Religion  into  a  Metaphysical  Idea”, 
the  worship,  through  love  and  knowledge,  of  God  ae  a 
Spiritual  Being  immanent  in  the  moral  life  of  man.  But 
Coleridge  says  "a  true  Religion  must  consist  of  ideas 
and  facts  both,  not  of  ideas  alone  without  facte,  for 
then  it  would  be  mere  Philosophy;  nor  of  facts  alone 
without  ideas  of  which  these  facts  are  the  symbol©,  or 
out  of  which  they  arise,  or  upon  which  they  are  grounded, 
for  then  it  would  be  mere  History.” 

For  Green,  Religion  is  a  fantastic  shadow,  it  ladies 
the  life,  the  spirit  and  the  inspiring  ideals  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles;  it  fails  to  grip 
the  hearts  of  people,  because  of  its  failure  to  satisfy 
the  highest  cravings  of  the  human  soul.*" 


1.  I  Cor.  15*  IB.  Zm  1  Cor.  15,  8.  3.  Smith, 

Hist.  Jesus,  pp. 13-19. 
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There  lea  par ©age  in  the  Autobiography  of  Mark 
Rutherford,  where  the  hero  in  discuss ion  with  an 
agnostic  friend  tries  to  maintain  that  it  really  did 
not  matter  whether  Jeeue  actually  existed  or  not, 
that  what  the  four  Evangel lets  recorded  was  eternally 
true,  and  that  Christ  idee  was  true,  whether  it  was 
ever  incarnated  or  not  in  a  being  hearing  His  name* 

"lard on  me,"  said  Pardon,  "but  it  does  very  much  mat¬ 
ter*  It  is  ell  the  matter  whether  we  ere  dealing  with 
a  dream  or  with  a  reality*  I  can  dream  about  a  men’s 
dying  on  the  cross  in  homage  to  what  he  believed,  but 
I  would  not  perhaps  die  there  myself;  and  when  I  suffer 
from  hesitation  whether  I  ought  to  sacrifice  myself  for 
the  truth.  It  is  of  immense  assistance  to  me  to  know 
that  a  greater  sacrifice  is  possible*  To  know  that 
somebody  has  poetically  Imagined  that  it  ie  possible, 
and  ha, a  very  likely  been,  altogether  incapable  of  its 
achievement  is  no  help*  Hence  it  ie  most  advantageous 
even  for  morale,  to  have  the  life  which  is  recognised 
bb  the  Ideal  actually  lived  in  a  person. 

Ur.  John  li.  Robertson  of  London,  returns  to  the 
demonstration  that  Jeeus  ie  a  myth.  In  Me  first  voShrae 
he  attempt©  to  survey  the  'position©  of  the  various 
writers  who  believe  Jesus  to  be  an  historical  figure, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  are  bopeleeely  wrong 
in  their  positive  assumption©  and  in  their  objections" 
to  the  Myth  Theory.  lie  second  volume  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  notion  of  how  Christianity,  with  no  Jeeus 
and  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Go e pel  story,  got 
started  in  the  world.  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr*  Rob¬ 
ertson  as  to  how  the  second  century  Church  and  it©  Gos¬ 
pels  came  into  being  Is  a  thousand  times  more  incredible 
than  the  simple  postulate  that  Christianity,  like. Moham¬ 
medanism,  had  a  founder ,  whose  mission  has  left  a  writ¬ 
ten  deposit  in  the  Gospels.  The  author  "infers"  every¬ 
thing  and  demonstrates  nothing.  He  says  "there  was  at 
Jerusalem,  at  some  time  in  the  first  century,  a  small 
group  of  Jesuiet  "Apostle©"  among  whom  the  chief  may  hav 
been  named  James,  John  and'  Cephas.  They  my  have  been 
members  of  a  ritual  group  of  twelve,  who  may  have  styled 
themselves  ’Brothers  of  the  Lord’;  but  that  group  in  no 
way  answered  to  tb©  Twelve  of  the  Gospels.  The  adher¬ 
ent©  believed  in  a  non-Meta  rio  Jesus,  the  ’Servant’  of 
the  Jewish  God,  somehow  evolved  out  of  the  remote  Jeeue- 
God  who  is  reduced  to  human  statue  in  the  Old  Testament 
&b  Joshua.  Their  central  secret  rite  consisted  in  a 


1.  tarsehauer,  "Jesus:  Seven  Guest! one • **  p.  19. 
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symbolic  sacrament  of  human  sacrifice.  This  rite 
had,  within  living  memory,  if  not  still  at  the  time 
from  which  we  start,  been  accompanied  by  an  annual 
popular  rite,  in  which  a  selected  person  -  probably  a 
criminal  released  for  the  purpose  -  was  treated  as  a 
temporary  ling,  then  derided,  and  then  either  in  mock 
show  or  in  actual  fact,  executed, under  the  name  of 
Jesus  Barrabae,  "the  Son  of  the  Father.”  Of  this 
ancient  cult  there  were  infer ribly many  scattered  centres 
outside  of  Judea.”  1  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
Synoptics  grew  up  from  ©  mystery  Hay,  staged  in  a  Gen¬ 
tile  city.  3?he  transcription  of  this  drama  furnished 
the  nucleus  of  the  Gospels,  to  which  was  added  by  accre¬ 
tion  material  from  the  LidecAe  and  other  sources,  along 
with  much  symbolic  and  legendary  story.  He  refers  to 
Paul  but  declares  that  the  extant  ” Pauline  Epistles 
were  not  written  by  him;  -he  declares  them  to  be  a. 
second  century  production.”  I*  he  Acte  are  according 
to  this  author’s  views  fictitious,  a  mixture  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  fiction.  He  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  the 
parallel  elements  in  the  narratives  of  Peter  and  of 
Paul,  by  implying  that,  one  or  more  may  have  written 
the  narratives,  end  later  hands  may  have  systematically 
interpolated  the  other. 

Mr.  Kobe rt son  in  his  Mystery  Play,  "which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  definitely  Jewish  at  the  outset,” 
but  which  took  its  final  form  from  the  task  of  Gentile 
hands;  makes  the  Apostles  in  general  play  a  poor  part : 
one  plays  the  role  of  betrayer  and  the  legendary  Judaic- 
ing  Apostle  is  made  to  deny  his  master •  Judas  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  carrying  ©  bag  to  receive  his  reward.  In  the 
development  of  another  God  in  the  Mystery  flay  alongside 
Jahveh,  the  author  tries  to  prove  that  Judaism  web  not 
the  unified  monotheism  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe.  Further,  the  reason  why  the  existence  of 
Jesus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Books,  is  because 
the  B acred  Books  would  naturally  exclude  all  mention  of 
a  cult  which  in  effect  meant  the  continued  deification 
of  Joshua,  who  was inferribly  a  primitive  God.  home  of 
the  rites  of  the  cult  were  well  known*  though  the  Mys¬ 
tery  Play  was  performed  always  In  secret,  and  is  never 
anywhere  mentioned,  so  that  Mr*  Robert bob  has  to  infer 
everything. 

Professor  Bowen  criticising  this  theory  says  that 
Mr.  Bober teon* s  two  books  ’’constitute  an  astounding 
act  of  faith;  for  the  mind  that  can  honestly  believe 


p.  135. 
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that  the  sublime at  thing  in  human  history  was  thus 
achieved  we  h&ve  only  £  pee oh lest  incomprehension*  It 
ie  as  if  tome  children  playing  in  a  studio  during  the 
artist ’ e  absence  had  left  a  canvas  daubed  over  with  - 
the  3  is  tine  Madonna*  .  The  pointing  of  Raphael  and  the 
gospel  of  Jeeue  were MUtASLiM* otherwise  given  to  the 
world.”  1  9  ' 

There  have*  however*  been  two  famous  answers  given 
to  the  question  concerning  the  existence  of  Jesus: 

*T.  Schmiedel  in  his  "Jesus  and  Modern  Criticism”,  lays 
HK>wn  nine  foundation,  pillars*  and  attempts  to  show 
that  these  nine  passages  would  not  occitr  in  a  book  per¬ 
meated  with  the  spirit  of  worship  for  the  hero.  If  that 
hero  had  not  actually  lived. 

II  Mark  X,  17:  Our  Lord’s  answer  to  the  young  ruler: 

*  Why  cal lest  thou  me  good?  Lone  ie  good  save  one* 
even  God. * 


II.  Matt.  xii ,  31.  His  saying  to  the  Pharisees  that 
’blasphemy  against  the  .-on  of  Man  can  be  forgiven.* 


III.  Mark  ill,  El.  The  supposition  of  His  relatione 
that  he  was  ’beside  Him self . * 


IV.  Mark  xiii,  38.  Hi o  saying  ’Of  that  day  or  that 

hour  kneweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels,  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.’ 


V.  Mark  xv,  34.  His  cry  on  the  arose:  ’ My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?’ 


VI. Mark  vlii , 18.  Hie  refusal  of  e  sign  to  that  genera¬ 
tion. 


VII.Aerk  vi, 5.  The  statement  that  He  ’was  able  to  do 
no  mighty  work  (save  healing  a  few  such  folk)  in 
Hazareth,  and  marvelled  at  the  unbelief  of  its 
people . * 

VIII*  Mark  viit,  14-El.  His  warning  to  the  disciples 
alter  the  miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes*  which 


1.  A  nor  •  Journal  of  Theo. ,  p.  136  • 
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proves,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  feeding  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  was  not  an  historic  occurrence,  but  the  bread 
with  which  one  man  in  the  wilderness  was  able  to  feed 
a  vast  multitude  signifies  the  teaching  with  which  he 
satisfied  their  souls, 

XX.  watt,  xi ,  5,  Luke  vii,  22.  Hie  answer  to  the 

messengers  of  John  the  Baptist.  1  The  blind  receive 
their  sight,  eM  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised 
up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,1 
the  last  clause  counteract ing  the  preceding  enumera¬ 
tion  and  proving  that  Jesus  was  speaking  not  of  the 
physically  but  of  the  spiritually  blind,  lame ,1 ©prims, 
deaf  and  dead. 


These  fragments  Professor  Sehmiedel  pronounces 
I  ’absolutely  credible.*  This  is  all  that  is  left  -  this 
j  shattered  remnant  of  that  precious  heritage,  the  Evangel¬ 
ic  Tradition;  and  yet  the  foundation  of  the  Church’s 
faith  and  hope  is  based  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Church  Fathers  in  the  Creed  of  Constantinople ,  put 
into  doctrinal  form  their  Keligious  Beliefs  in  His  Person#-, 
ality  and  Divinity.  Professor  Sehmiedel  intends  that 
these  fragments,  which  do  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  the  hero,  which  permeates  the  other  parte  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  implies  that  the  character  of  Jesusf 
is  not  an -invention  or  these  passages  would  have  been 
left  out;  for  these  passages  give  traits  of  character 
which  could  not  consistently  be  associated  with  an  invent¬ 
ed  Deit;y . 1 


IT.  Case  recognised  Sehmiedel ’ s  position  but  was  not 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest  there;  he  calls  in 
extra  Biblical  witnesses,  Philo,  Josephus,  Tacitus 
and  Pliny. 

1.  Josephus  was  &  Jew  who  lived  from  about  57Q100  A.B. 
From  75  on  he  lived  in  Home.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Priestly  Party  in  Palestine,  and  when  Jerusalem  fell 
in  70  A.D.,  he  went  with  Titus  to  Home,  half  cap¬ 
tive  and  half  an  honoured  spy.  He  makes  two  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jesus  in  his  Antiquities. 

(a)  At  this  time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  it 


1,  Smith,  Hist.  Jesus,  pp.  9-11. 
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ie  proper  to  call  him  a  rnan.  For  he  was  a  doer 
of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  men  who  receive 
the  troth  gladly,  and  he  won  to  himself  both  many 
Jews  end  many  Greeks,  This  was  the  Christ  and 
when  Hate ,  on  the  indictment  of  the  chief  men 
amono'  us,  sentenced  him  to  crucifixion,  those  who 
loved  Him  at  first  did  not  cease  loving  Him;  for 
He  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third  day,  as 
indeed,  the  fivine  prophets 'had  foretold  these 
and  ten  thousand  other  wonders  concerning  Him*  And 
/  .  €ven  t 0  this  day  the  race  of  Christian®  named  from 
jUwt'ls  not  Mtiaaot.*  This  reference  to  Jesus'  death 
a  no.  resurrection  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  favourable  to  Christianity  and  is 
regarded  as  a  Christian  interpolation*  The  writ¬ 
ings  of  Josephus  were  preserved  by  Christians  and 
not ^by  the  Jews.  The  genuineness  of  this  passage 
is  doubted  beooueo  it  claims  uni quo  powers  for 
-  and  because  of  the  difficulty'  of  a  Jew  aesert- 

f:hat  Je6UE  wae  the  Messiah*  Historians  among  the 
&  vewB  had  little  to  say  concerning  the  kessianic 
Hope,  because  it  had  occasioned  the  Homans  go  much 
trouble,  and  the  genuine  historian  was  desirous  of 
keeping  the  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  punishment 
his  people  would  receive  if  he  should  give  the  pre¬ 
tence  for  a  popular  rising* 

Josephus  in  another  plop©  seemed  to  identify 
the  ^oaeiah  with  Vespasian*  *'  (bj  "James  the 
brother  of  the  so-called  Christ."-  This  passage 
is  possibly  authentic*  Josephus  wrote  to  apologise 
to  the  Romans  for  the  Jewish  people;  to  make  his 
own  people  letter  and  more  favourably  known  to  t&e 
Homans . 

-r*  J.  M.  Robertson  finds  that  the  "silence  of 
Josephus"  concerning  Jesus  ana  the  Christians  5Tis 
an  insurmountable  negation  of  the  Gospel  story*" 

But  another  reason  has  been  advanced  for  the 
silence  of  Josephus,  -  that  he  me  sympathetic  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  did  not  wish  to  embroil 
the  Christiana*  But  this  contention  is  not  tenable, 
he  shows  S&dduee&n  tendencies  and  sidestepped  all 
Christian  principles.  Others  contend  that  he  was 


1*  Jos.  Anti q* ,  xviii,  ill,  Z • 
Z •  Jos.  Jewish  War,  vi,  v,  4. 
3.  Jos.  Ant io. ,  3Dc,  lx,  1. 
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©imply  indifferent  to  Christianity,  while  others  advo¬ 
cate  that  he  was  hostile  to  it, 

II.  Tacitus,  in  hie  ©tory  of  the  burning  of  home, 
explicitly  state©  that  the  Christians  of  Hero*© 
day  traced  their  origin  to  on©  named  Christ,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Pontine  Pilate,  in  Judea, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.1 

III.  Pliny  also  mention©  the  Christian©  .  The  Christ¬ 
ians  "asserted  that  the  amount  of  their  fault  or 
error  was  this:  that  they  were  accustomed  to  assem¬ 
ble  on  a  fixed  day  before  daylight,  and  sing*  by 
turns  ( i . e . ,  antlphonally )  a  hymn  to  Christ  b.b  God,"s 
But  thee©  words  shed  no  valuable  light  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Jesus*  actual  existence.  Still  it  is  believed 
that  these  three  writers,  Josephus,  Tacitus  and  Pltyy, 
help  to  confirm  the  portrait  of  Jesus  which  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

■We  get  our  earliest  evidence  of  Jesus*  existence 
from  the  'letters  of  Paul,  The  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  Paul  actually  mm  Jesus,  Two  passages 
are  quoted  as  intimating  that  Paul  had  seen  Jesus  (a )nAm 
I  not  an  apostle?  Am  I  not  tree?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus 

Christ  our  Lord?*®  fb)  "Wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no 
man  after  the  flesh:  yea,th.oughwe  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more. The 
first  passage  alludes  to  the  vision  which  Paul  saw,  as 
he  travelled  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the  Christians  in 
that  city.  The  second  message  seems  to  infer  that  from 
this  time  onwards  ha  does  not  intend  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  earthly  career  of  Jesus,  he  is  going  to 
centre  his  attention  on  the  tiring,  that  to  him  is  vital, 
the  Jesus  as  the  Wesslah. 

Johannes  Weiss,  contends  that  Paul  had  seen  Jesus. 

He  must  also  have  seen  how  these  Christians  met  their 
fate,  for  he  had  mad©  havoc  of  the  Church.*"'  To  witness 
such  an  unshrinking  faith  on  the  part  of  these  Christ¬ 
ians,  at  this  period,  mu  it  he  ve  left  a  great  in  pr  e  ©  si  0  n 
m  Saul.  He  must  ©Iso or  he  would  not  have 
persecuted  hie  followers.  These  things  helped  tp  prepare 
him  for  the  great  change;  he  looked  upon  every"  event  in 
hi©  career  as  coming  directly  from  God.  He  was  prevented 

I 1 ,,inT ao i¥us ,"J*' Ann r  ^Tfp i e  £  u lee" 

I,  96. 

Z .  I  Cor. 9.  4.  £  Cor. 6, 16.  6.  Gal.  I,  ££-£5, 
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from  visiting  the  Thee  sal on tans*  because  Satan  hinder¬ 
ed  hira."1 

Sorae  critics  regard  it  as  decisive  that  Paul  had 
not  seen  Jesus,  because  he  never  mentioned  that  fact 
openly;  even  when  he  had  many  opportunities  for  doing 
so,  and  even  when  his  own  Apo 6  tie slii prwas  a  great  trouble 
to  many  of  the  Churches  in  which  he  laboured;  therefore 
if  he  hod  seen  the  Lord  and  had  declared  this  fact  to  the 
churches,  he  wotild  have  saved  them  quite  a  lot  of  anxiety, 
and  his  own  claim  to  be  one  of  the  Apostles  would  not 
have  been  questioned. 

Paul  does  give  evidence  of  knowing  the  life  of  Jesus: 
he  refers  to  the  death,  crucifixion  and  betrayal  of  Jesus; 
he  also  mentions  the*  Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
the  burial  of  Jeeus.3*  He  refers  to  the  humble  life  which 
Jesus  lived.'"  He  was  born  under  the  law,  of  a  woman.  ' 

But  Paul  is  primarily  interested  in  the  death  of  Jeeue 
because  this  Is  the  first  act  of  the  Ore at  Drama,  which 
displays  Jesus  as  the  ^eseiah  to  be.  This  explains  why 
he  focuses  his  attention  only  on  the  death  and  the  last 
events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  Paul  the  life  of  Jesus 
wasedrapreeoed  into  the  short  space  of  one  week;  for  the 
Synoptics  the  life  of  Jesus  covered  a  period  of  not  more 
than  three  years. 

The  difficulty  of  reading  Paul  1b,  that  he  implies 
a  situation,  which  was  known  to  the  Chur ch  to  whom  he  was 
writing  and  himself,  and  we  have  to  recover  the  situation 
from  implications  in  the  letter.  GalatiAne  is  a  good 
illustration  of  this. 

But  in  the  Gospels  there  is  a  double  c if flculty. 

There  is  the  situation  of  the  author  and  the  situation  of 
Jesus*  own  day.  Luke  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  75*  The  ailtKor  has  one  eye  on  Theophilus ,  to 
strengthen  hie  faith,  and  the  other  eye  on  the  year  thirty 
the  time  in  which  Jesus  lived.  While  Paul  preaches  a 
sermon,  Luke  simply  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
Luke  does  not  take  up  each  of  the  difficulties  of  Theo¬ 
philus  and  dlBco.se  each  one  thoroughly  as  he  goes  along, 
but  he  telle  the  story  of  past  events  as  the  best  remedy 
for  the  difficulties  of  Theophilus.  Luke  has  to  see 


1*  X  Thus.  2,  IB. 
5.  2  Cor.  8,  9. 


2.  X  Cor.  15  &  I  Cor.  11 
4 .  a€i.X  *  4  »  4  * 
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the  world  of  75*  and  the  enlarged  Christian  world 
after  haul's  Missionary  Journeys,  as  well  ®s  the  world 
in  which  Jeeue  lived* 

:uark*  There  is  a  situation  for  Mark  a®  well  as 
for  Jesus.  ’’And  there  followed  Kim  a  certain  young 
man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  hie  naked  body; 
end  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him;  and  he  left  the 
linen  cloth  and  fled  from  them  naked*”1  Mark  thought 
this  was  interesting,  and  therefore  put  it  In*  It  is 
a  personal  reminiscence.  Matthew  and  Make  copy  before 
enf  after  this,  but  omit  this  passage  as  of  no  conseq- 
ue  nee . 


When  the  Gospel e  were  written  Chri at  lenity  was  a 
growing  thing:  the  writers  looked  back  on  the  life  of 
the  Founder  through  forty  years  of  development,  and 
tell  the  story  of  that  life  after  this  interval,  as 
they  see  it  now* 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  had  died  in  the  first  year  of 
the  la  e  war,  hie  life  story  would  have  had  a  far  diff¬ 
erent  colour  from  that  which  it  will  have  when  it  is 
written  now.  If  Marcus  bode-  had  died  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  he  would  not  have  had  a  story 
written  about  hie  life*  But  after  that  age  he  attained 
great  fame,  and  he  it  regarded  as  one  of  the  Greet 
Bights  of  the  Church*  The  writers  of  the  Biographies 
of  these  men  will  have  to  depict  their  lives  ae  they  are 
them  at  the  height  of  their  fame  end  will  tell  of  their 
early  years  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

Matthew.  Matthew  seems  to  have  an  aptitude  for  tatm 
u 1 at Ing  things •  He  arranges  the  Parables  in  a  chap¬ 

ter.  Ee  uses  tif w  and  one-half  chapters  for  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount*  3  He  also  usee  the  word  Church* 
Matthew* e  popularity.. is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
placed  first  in  the  ^ew  Testament,  and  was  most  frequent¬ 
ly  read  and  quoted  in  the  early  church*  The  situation 
in  Matthew  is  largely  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  and 
the  readers  of  the  Gospel  were  most  edified  by  seeing 
Christianity  and  established  religion,  as  growing  out 
of  the  Old  Testament  "as  it  is  written."  l>  Thus  would 
Case  establish  the  Historicity  of  Jesus.* * 6 


X,  Mark  14,  51-52.  2.  Matt.  13.  3.  Matt. 5, 6, 7. 

4.  Matt .  16,18 ;18,17 .  5.  Matt.  4. 

6.  Case  "Historicity  of  Jesus." 
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8u:t  are  t ho  mmpooB  for  the  life  of 
Jesus? 

Bios©  aro  chiefly  Me  11  cal*  "Out  the  question  la 
asked,  Why  should  t)  ©  Bynoptioe  be  bow  rated  from 
John:"  fho  rmt<3srials  in  the  lyno'ptio©* and  John  ere 
unlike,  John  telle  the  story  of 'Jesus  from  an  entirely 
different  Tim  point  fro  -  that  wocl  fey  the  ^ynontloe. 

John  andeavoge  to  sot  fetter#  hie  reader o  a  theological 
free  tie©  which  will  harmonise  all  the  «rr  out  a  in  Jamie* 
lixe,  find  which  will  shew  the  Li  vine  'Iotos* 1  in  human 
for-'.  * 

Bile  da  air©  tm  fmmmj  is  pmumt  with  each  on© 
of  no;  we  lov©  to  rmk©  lie  story  n  Imnionioue  whole 
eno  at  the  sem©  tine  to  fit  in  all  the  eir carnet moes  m 
knm  * 

J&tiao ,  In  Mm  Mate  sear  on  f  attempted  to  harmonise 

i  * >ia«  ■.  n##  .  ..:  .. 

.  *-mm  m  not  Itarionti*  it  was  in  m  fluid  ot&te *  end 
he  was  able  to  tefeo  a  little  from  ©soil  Socpcl,  Ivor 
elms©  fati anfe  day  men  hr, to  tried  to  v  n>&  tltl e  Vrm.my, 
ferrar  attempt od  it  in  hie  •X»ifo  of  Ohrist  It  m  a  m 
attempt  to  harmonise  the  story* 

But  the  mod  urn  nee  of  ?r  xmeny  la  ml  to  nat  tl  ?n  t* 
to  other  bat  to  go  €  rate  Yen  o  *%  "ft  *  1  t  vM  n  m 
from  X'crk,  and  ale©  to  see  why  IMMiMm  mm  things  in 
different  ways'  f ron  "nI;o. 

Hhe  ©yneptics  are  eensrateu  from  the  fourth  lospel 

, 

ant  Ini:©  hi,vo  inoh  in  con-  on,  '.Chore  are  only  thirty 
va  su  of  lari  dhteh  are  loft  out  fcy  J «  tfj  n*  u  -  la 
rootled!  he  :e  ©* 

fanr  fits  the  first  to  enter  nnor?  this  track, 
id  ha  weo  folio  e<  *  y  idtrotiet  *  fhqy  tee  od  upon  tie 
«mree©  as  die tine t« 

It  will  fee  well  at  this  point  to  notice  come  of 
tl  a  ©?  lot  di  ?far-~  ©t  t  ©t-  jun  ofe©  rno  ties  ?  ml  jy  v:? 

§es  pel  ^ 

John  is  separates  off  fren  the  synonties  for  the 
felloe inn  ruaeons*  John  is  rural:;  used  for  a  life  of 
Jesus  feeiejaee  of  the  differ m®m$  fcetwesn  John  ane  the 
synoptics.  2kore  era  ui  ^faranoos  which  'Tie  it  1-  ^rut^re 
tint  John  ho  nc  jc  with  a*  %>*h  **,  sSueo  John  et  *  o  eru'euso 
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of  giving  a  phlloaophloflOL  in  terprotatlaa  of  the  earthly 

lift,  of  Jaeue# 

I.  fho  aynontlee  have  c oar  .on  mr  tcrial  at  the  beginning 
and  the  and  of  loons1  oars  or#  loan  tolls  of  loin 
the  Baptist,  and  tlio  Baptism  of  loams*  - t  the  and 
ho  tolls  of  the  Passion,  lotreyca  ,  Bon  lei  #  frial, 
Crucifixion  #  the  Cnn1$r  to b  and  Hie  AppaereaeeK  # 
fha  char ao tori e tie  lohanmina  epeeeb  m  era  not  in 
the  other c  ”1  am  the  door# 51  John  does  not  goal 
with  the  taiealogy  of  Jesus,  wMoh  nlaye  eneh  an 
import  *»t  part  In  Mtthea*®  and  lube’s  Gospels* 

II#  Share?  is  a  differ one©  in.  Chronology* 

2ho  length  of  3  mm*  ministry.  3  a  ..,y  nop  tide  **.  v® 
only  one  "%seover «  III  John  the  length  of  the 
Mini©  try  Id  tea  -hue  or  three  ultie  ye  era.  Joist 
£,  33“  u,  M;  S3 ,  1*  ore  different  pa  reavers* 

(34  n  6,  1  is  r  qme&tlonfil  la  o  ia. 


*  <L 


7]  t  o p  t  y  l' 

'  eon biro  tion « 


tOpTTj  iUB*  *3*  O  e;  tl  w  o  the  ori"e  la*) 

III*  3$sa  date  of  Jeeue*  e  fit  differ* 

&axtday  thin  as  the  data  of  loams1  cl  ©at!  ha  ©  baas 
ehengod  *  Accord  1: no  to  the  synontloe  JQ&tn:  •  to 
the  % oa aver  at  the  time  the  Jeso  ate  it,  and 
wa.G  a  real  fien  el-out  tf  fee  a 1  cl  ace  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  aeeovjr  dr**-  /aoordl^  to  John, 

Jeetie  sta  the  '%&eov©r  the  day  reform  the  Jews* 

■  Jus  158  a  to  tie  loti’*  nu  ?>er  sni  this  is  ay  no!  re  nous 
with  the  P&eaevor *  with  John,  Jesus  eta  the  Peee«« 
>v©r  a  isy  earlier .  am  the  aseevar  a?”©  the  day 
after  the  Institution  of  the  fora 1  b  snw-«w’,%  ’IS: a 
^Ttontioa  h  vo,  ~\'jr  on  the  first  day  of  malar v^ot 
bruit  ,  *$du*n  th%  eserlfioed  the  peeaover,  his 
diueiulcs*  say  unto  hi?  ,  hare  wilt  if  an  tie  t  we 
go  and  male  ready  that  thorn  neyeet  set  the  m es«* 


ov  vr 


»  1 


Mo  the  dohaunim©  writer  Sirs,  "lev 


before  the  feast  of  the  paeaever* mti  *9m  it  mm 
the  pro  fixation  of  the  oaeeevcrt  it  own  nlwntt  the 

sisth  hour#"0  HBiey  load  Jesus  therefore  from 


TrrsnsTT^: 

-’<#  John  lx  ,14* 


*rr- 

fc  * 


w-  n  T  7  X 
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Csi&plae  into  bfc o  .also-.;;  :•  ?V  it  u*u.  earl:?*  me 
they J  th  ©mseivea  ©niei  oil  n  ?t  into  the  •. -ul a  uj f  that* 
they  ralebt  not  be  iefllacp  but  ird  phi'  eat  th©  p&ee- 
ororH'l  iho  Institution  oj  the  lorMs  Supeor  is 
taw  on  for  granted  by  .Job n * * 

F/*  Bio  Beginning  of  Jesus1  ?■!«!$  try. 

'Zko  synoptics  state  that  Joouc  bo^an  Hi®  wt:;  in 
Sail! -hi*  eft  or  John  the  Br.nti&t  vmc  oast  into 
nxlcon.^  BeeorBtv:;  to  John,  John  iho  Baptist  w&e 
not  yet  in  prison  wlion  Jo  sue  began  hi&  minis  try  *4  ( 

V*  Bier©  ie  else  a  difference  of  -laee* 

Accord ing  to  the  ayaoptios  Jems*  ministry  is  in 
CMLilee.  John  states  that  James, ).©n  ms  the  centre 
of  Jeerns1  fsoaSii*  Jerusalem  me  an  inp*  pis  o 

in  John1©  moons  t  an  I  ho  makes  Tory  little  reference 
to  the  (k&ilo&n  *  Uho  groat  ©coaches?  of 

Jo  me  are  to  Xlir  ©reel  in  J  smsale  *  In  the  &c©o  mt 
by  the  aynonilcs  $mm  close  net  allow  "•is  ilesiplea 
to  prose!-!  in  Samaria*®  According  to  John,  Jews 
Htocclt  tMa  a  si«y  in  Smut iaj  ho  ialhaci  with  the 
wcB&a  at  the  well  sat  the  whole  city  earn  out  to 
hear  bill,  and  ho  franco  A  there  a  ehxl;  ifeH  ehurob*^ 
By  tliis  set  Jenna  Justified  the  ientil#  ifintetary 
wMel  1  i  actus  1  taken.  iace  at  the  ttec  the 
do® pole  took  e!mj>a*  In  Ikte  v;e  re&i  h.m  Jesus  „ 
received  a  tQ'patm  at  the  h suds  of  Hie  Earner!  tt?  ns.  f 

VI.  Van  in  their  eof*  on  ::t.., .Bel  there  i*  a  il  !H:a  oe. 
fho  oyn optica  vary  in  the  matter  of  the  Incarnation. 
In  tfce  Birth  &tory*  lat  J  ov  traced  b«  ci  Jeatts1 
enawstsy  to  Ahamhem;  laco  -ferae eel  it  hack  to  Meru 
Harm  who  ii  segariod  ec  the  flast  of  the  ^ynentie 
writer®,  Me  no  the  r  of  the  Virgin  Birth* 

1  iff  to  John*  J#t is 

we  riel  *  Mo  Mamin:  .  ©  JScT/o  e  o-Tofy, 

Bia  nature  of  Jem®  Himself*  John  th©  Baptist  in 
the  iiynop ties  ie  a  preacher  of  &lj$t^u©M&®#  Ha  It? 
prep  ri  p  mn  tot  tie  ingteu  In.  the  f  -rth  Goopel 
John  the  Baptist  I®  a  wit  no  ©a  to  Jaecre  m&  Me  huaint®« 
is  'to  point  men  to  Jeon  a# 


i7  To  ~rmrr^ — “xwrro — "tbi  v" t?~ 

4*  John  g#  IBB-04.  i.  Pmtt*  10>  §*  i*  John  4, 
luk©  ft  5B • 


( 
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In  tli a  aynontl  es  the  Baptism  of  Jecrac  w&g  a 
definite  religious  export  onoe  for  Jams  HimeoXf.  But 
In  John’s  Ctoupcl  it  is  tin  experience  for  the  Baptist  „ 
to  chow  tbs  t  he  wax  not  mle  titfeen .  Amth  or  thing  to 
notice  ic  that  tieic  i c  no  Kantian  in  John's  account* 

2h®  fourth  loop#!  v;re  writ-';  on  orooun-ooning  the  synontic© 
me  correcting  their  st&texont©  t  ml  with’"  groat  literary 
tr.ot  and  a  cm  tone sc  reading  into  the  account  fcy  the 
brno  tie#  tsn  twniT-rscd  element* 

In  John’s  account  of  the  T-o*#f»  ampper #  Jcsm©  at 
tic  t  g;  thur'ng  founded  the  Ghttrefc  *  oeeo ril nn  to  the 
wjrno otlec  the  Church  me  founded  later* 

Jhexu  ic  also  a  vast  difference  at  the  end, 

In  lie  e/rcomtlea  we  have  an  account  of  the  die ©every  of 
tin  'Inuty  loris*  tl  B  et element  r  .xts  on  the  testimony 
>f  the:  three  wo?  ucJ*  it  $h®  lord8®  death  ©11  the 
disciple#  cccttemc  and  fled;  ic  it  hcil  Icon  Xi  the 
loyalty  oi  the  worn  %  the  deiai  r  of  faoth  *  nd 

teial  would  not  lave  been  Hnewn  'to  the  ahric  tier?  church 
in  Iixyfi;  day*  John  also  tm&  the  women  in  hie;  account; 

n'xc  there  et  od  by  the  cross  of  Jmm  hi  mots  rf  end 
f/s  nothor  fe  ©let  or,  t?a*y  the  wife  of  Clooohoc  ,  ml 
- -c.rp  Hrgdslone*  XI on  therefore  eew  hi©  '  lh.t9  t  i 

tk.  &  diecinle  staging  by,  if:  „••;  he  loved,,  ha  ©a*  tl?  unto 
.  ,c  mother,  :OT*  heboid  toy  son!  fhtft  scilth  he  to 

the  d-fsai  4W  Vaj-  f  qp  mot]  orJ  An  from  t?  > 1  !*-?r 
p:.rt  disciple  tool:  her  unto  is  own  hom#w8  Recording 
to  tils  accent  wo  oanno t  sap  th-  t  Jesus*  float!  ml 
burial  rest  solely  on  the  to  tin  w  o  the  u<mn 

"beleTed  direiole”  tme  them  aieo*  John  statue  that 
'Otar  ©lea  rt cited  the  c.oty  forXb*^ 

Jotss's  account  of  the  -Beeurrection  oaateint  both 
tl'-o  ©tory  of  the  Jrouealeri  and  tl&iilean  ercioarono  a;. 

Hr!  and  ? -at  the*  record  only  the  lediloan  no  *nr- 
anoo.  '  ,c„:o  r  corda  .cly  ;,ho  otem  of  the  Jcrueftfo?* 
so  pea  ranee. 

jolrn  in  e  to  defend  r  ie  faith  in  the  Becnrre© tion; 
tiiic  resurrection  cnKparionec  gave  then  confidence  that 
Xe  was  still  alive:  fion  the  emotm  to*  a  ti #y  could  only 
Infer  that  Ho  vae  ri eon  from  the  km$* 

IC  i'iar*'  iK>#"45ri*>.  K  "TrSToKi"''!®:"  SB-87.  “ TIKI,! , 
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'.4*hu  HlraoXoc  of  the  ftynootloa  are  pr©  tty  mwh 
ooneox"'  ov.  v/ith.  heal  In  o  &  cr  cm  lao&:  thara  are  no  Bn  oh 
rair&olofci  in  John,  'booais.se  tier©  at©  no'  $  ©maul  am  in 
hi©  ataxy*  Hhe  ^ynootlea  abov'  that  Ela  min?  ty  works 
were  ocean  nil  shed;  a©  the  roa.il.tr  of  frith  in  'Him  *  ^ 

In  John,  Joan©  per forma#  fie  miracle  *r  to  ox©  at©  £<  It! « 

-"  i  * 

In  the  Byna?  tion  Juan©  potto rns  fir-  miracle© 
l&cam  o  Ho  h'.n  corneas cion  on  the  pu&nle  *  In  John  Hie 
von#  are  ore  per  formed  mt  because  of  compassion  for  i 

the  Bio.,:,  but  to  ©how  forth  Hie  t>vm  .■$. or  7  an#  powat** 

fho  moat  ©trikin y  Difference  in  the  matter  of 
ralreoim  between  Jo!: a  and  the  ojmapfcice  la  th*  mnltB&Vm 
by  the  bynoptloa  of  tho  T&fc&tng  of  Las&rus*  In  X>uk©*» 
etory^  I&srruo  &.  c  poor  bo  *  hi,  ho  #lo©,  but  is  not 
raised  from  the  doacl*  In  Terse  thirty -one  Lufca  eeya 
HM  Ho  aaM  tan  to  him.*  If  %oy  bear  mt  Hobos  «m#  tha 
prophet©,  neither  will  they  ha  par  am  da#  if  one  rise 
from  the  fiaa&d®  In  John # 8  ataxy  Lcsaruo  la  actually 
raise#  from  two  clocks  farther  fi#  aids  that  all  the 
diced  >loe  were  M.bh  him. 

Bux&ttt  after  Siaousateg  this  subject  says  **f or 
all  its  &ram*  tie  aattl  ig  It  lib*  I  ®  JorawndoeU  h,  >0  ©Bible 
to  regard  the  story  of  th  rsioiny  of  la*«ruc  as  ©  na*ra 
tlv  ,  if  historic  etmteb  fans  r  attu  >fce  to  it 
around  the  #X  fie  V  by  sen'  :  teat  atth  a/,  3  and 

X4&0  were  written  toforo  Hr:  aw*  bertha  hf?#  an# 

mt  of  roc  -  act  for  these  nor  H  ,  Tib"  Ho  Jews  hmtocl* 
the  st x :  of  the  raid'  of  ru  :  ?a  ii  sot  told*  John 
wrote  after  their  6o&:»h'r.n&  tier  ©faro  ooul#  write  r]>  mt 
It*  t  t  o  c  Ho?  >  f  hji  vl  Wf  ,en  t?  ?re  won'  no 

ho.no  of  the  Jaws  eo~' itv:  •'•  to  t'  o  Christian  0 Vmdh* 

¥11,  Xl-axw  is  also  a  4Ii£ far &m®  in  the  matter  of 
the  Arabics* 

In  the  harMfiec  of  the  oyo^tieo#  t?  o  ..-  P>g#or  of 
laf  is  the  fatal  Oentro *  h&tthew  thirteen  is 
quite  in  the  stylo  of  a  Jewish  there 

r.xo  no  parables  in  John  in  the  same  sense  su  we 
have  thorn  in  the  Pynontios*  tn  Jo!?*  Jocur  ife 
the  Ideal  foe&X  Oon tra «  In  tie  s^noi^tlee  it  It; 
for  the  oaose  ;  :  t  Jesur  pr,  IrH  V:  e  Tn  Torn 
the  T.®$mmr  her.  &om  ,  rxif  it  ir  H  e  ••..r;  on  of 


iTTSrFH ,  s.H'1  “H. ~ WnX~l ITT 

4*  luke  14,  lf-  'l*  0,  Luke ,  16,  1*  §*  John  IX,  40* 

1+ 


SB 


Jernie  that  i 0  the  very  heart  of  the  *ocoel  wtery* 

Herns  it  le  because  of  all  these  differences  that 

» 

?•  1  *  Tj  >tux  say©  t!‘v •  t  beeenae  of  the  Critical  ^reVXem 
of  the  fourth  (totrpel  it  1®  not  well  to  nee  it  1b  a  life 
of  jaeus* 

fhore  are,  kiwcx(  ramy  things  in  the  byaonties 
ivhieii  ■Ma.  one  nrofejr  Jehu  today*  ‘Jhore  is  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  isoo<mo  (tamin';  ok  Christ  which  "lie  oati 
;pr yG«l  today  *  for  3een&  khxlM  hso  00  ,0*  iMrttier  shore 
•  ro  no  demon©  in  3ohn ,  eedt  belief  in  do  •-•.  .ns  la  not  eon- 
genial  to  our  day*  Iher©  ere  •  inet&tleee  of  J^rduh 
m3:wm~mtniQi.m&h  in  the  ojyneptloa  and  ?:  gloomy  sense 
of  the  isnenciing  eni* 

In  tbs  tiyMptlM  mm*®'  duty  Is  to  do  •rb|ti3  trill  * 

In  John  wo  have  to  believe  oil  the  ion  of  %*m*  tinners 
are  eont&Mftlfy  on  the  n%c,n;o  In  the  Jjpnoptloe 5  in  Jot® 
the  adulterous:  wmmM  mi.  m®  wrron  of  Uancrlo.  are  the 
only  sinners  mentioned'*  Hurt*  in  Me  tent,  lot-. von  out 
tho  adult  w®  wmmii  but  retains  the  eoeeunt  of  tie 
'mm$m  of  kcraxia.  Munirs  to  not  arose  tho  a  tags  In 
His  earn©  manner  es  they  do  in  llarit* 

Store  Era  no  41  spites  in  3 An  over  the  lew  with 
tho  bsrieoi,  *  !;l 1  le  &c*e  idiM  to  tho  **mo  *fcioa  Jems 
had  zttmmvkB  quarrels  wi  bfc  them  aver  the  cermaiKtal 
lew*  in  John  tbs  dispute  is  wa  M  awr  the  or  eon  of 

leans* 

It'  it  supposed  that  $®hn f  e  lospel  van:  writ  ton 
ffron  00 -1X0  k])k,  Ftojr  attempts  hr  ve  Mon  undo  to 
3:00 lain  (tif  foresees  r  (1 1  By  uurnOBlsinu,  md  thus 

toning  down  the  eastern* ta  he tee on  loto  and  the  kynootiai* 
oooio  critics  eey  that  John  eunnlemontG  the  oyittuMe 
Uo  r.  ,  f£  5  Mil  11  it  is  c  onto  Mad  tint  John,  the  MaMvai 
it  act  Me*’  has  thin  go  to  tell  wtoefc  would  not  he  known 
to  tho  ether  go  mol  writ  ore* 

an  to  tormotti&o  tho  kyn@ftl  oe  and  tie 

onooml  of  John,  hi  Ini©  one  to  tho  reel/  purooti©  of  John, 
tf  wo  tons  down  tho  Aaxp  linger.  of  e  ontrsst  between 
Shorn,  via  sir  11  'Mil  to  see  the  Coe  pel  of  John  written 
nith  the  purpose  of  giving  a  ohiloso  tf  leal  o&.  ilmvtion 
of  a  movauatit*  which  has  hoc  an©  worlfc  wide* 


John’s  chief  term  is  "Bio  logos"*  legos  is  a 


u ord  moanin'.:  the  prh  til  of  thi mi:. 

;  Qhe.iT  hr. i  Toros  ,  nuonlj  have  To??©*  ,  Inrt;  a  owe  ’••oople 
li‘;Va  r;  >rtf  fo  •-.)■:  than  ^Iv.r;  *  Xhe  OTifcox  of 
Xoaael  would  e  et  the  Cfhr  is  tX&H  .  el  on-  23  the  t  uni- 
ver  o&l  £xn  op .•  rk  oi*  !o.  *  JohxsM  la  a  pel  wuo  raa3.ip 

*jh  li:joXoijiaf  to  &  inking  pocniXe  at  the  and  of  the 
firefc’eesmxy*  It  1©  mifimlt  to  thin  I:  of  a  llftUloqn 
fisherman  be  ill  pemm  tod  with  the  phllosonfcle  nhr&soB, 

J  XH-  dai<C.:'iOL  £,  1*010©  ,  tfrO  WOXlc  1  Hv.  t&0  to 

©ome*  Where  ilie  difference©  do  m%  submit  to  the 
•30onnm&U.on  of  hem  mining*  #ohn  in  -f.vm  the  preference 

lea  or  dim?  to  the  %man  ties,  Jeeaa  <0  oerel  the 
fa:*  >Io  at  the  aloes  of  Hie  M?rlst^%  Jtsi t  'before  Ms 
&ea‘ }  *  In  the  fourth  3o8-?el  he  oorforwot.  life  tec. 
at  the  Some  mttlm  mv  tH  fc  f  aro  wi 

two  eloanelnps,  one  ut  the  eoommmmt *  mul  the  other 
at  the  eloecfot  Bin  ministry,  T!#r#  is  &  et render  froirs 
the  rx^ipioo  „  tlso  b$  Bl£  nlimt  termn  **  \  mi  before 

He  had  gathered  around  Ida  enc  follow!  o  w&is  eMe  to 
clear  the  Sample  of  those  who  ©ore  wollntinw*  M&  HtMrM 
house.  But  1"  $mm  Id  the  ktornol  lowae  Co-  ts.co 
■  l  until  ww#  lit#  mtnimllr  He  will  It  IMl  ftittg 
at  Jerusalem  to  make  Hire,  elf  rn-rm ;  heme  Ho  unset 
t>  inpu  and  drovv*  the  *nr  chants  out  of  the  3?o?  sle* 

Ml©  tfeers  in  ntteh  reason  fm  rorM  *tt  c* 

It ri  aii  Tui;o  together.*  |rot  m.eh  of  t^ero  writes 
wrote  for  hi©  s  e;  ol  hr!  Ms  t  :o  to  certro 
each  had  hir  &m  pm&mmJ  mpmienoe  to  wmth  worn*  it 
tlio  ©ema  time  it  is  !m:ec!  for  r  mmm  brooch  %  tip  in 
ortlodo^r  to  roalisa  that  Ike  tie  feO#;o*  whioli  we  haw 
boon  ts.u  to  r  "erf  as  t”  si  .ox:  ituras*  h  #  |m  t 
os'dSne^  fu  ,  w  hoimt  !or  tfolr  >i-  ,  tuI  V  *  t  m 
tbo  Booic  thaweolTsa  tlvofo  aro  -  anj  srft  of  Mfferemoo 
hoteom  them* 

<.;e  are  alnaet  ent:  rely  abut  u#  to  tte  ffiiopticp 
for  %hj  life  of  Jesus,  iuii  oven  tl?,o  ^Toootio©  axe 
writ  ton  item  a  point  of  view  tstileh  is  not  wholly  iis- 
intexoated  * 

Bioro  are  fa}  p® ;-sagae  in  Hark  whlel  mm  to 
limit  tfc  ©  poeror  of  Jesus*  ^  lo  avoid  Ta’.h.  tenl  lost  ion 
that  out  of  a  muffuT  of  trials  aoae  rmooouded,  thaw 

TTTcSSTTTFr^- 


a n 6  '■  ui ce  a l  ■  t  * 1  .  a  tl  a i  t  eo a  on  nfce 


huh©  4  *  40  - 


l&tthaw  8#  16* 

AM  whan  won  was 
Ooimi 

they  brou  ?&t  unto 
him 


many  m  sb  b©b  o€ 
iTSE  4«none 


mt ,  ho  oest  out  tU 
spirits  w  1th  e, 
word  * 


end.  !>aalM  nil 
tl  t  %  were  fiTct: 


Fatttew  hi. 

And  tlioy  all  ats 
ana  were  SfTXiea 
mik  they  took  tip 
that  w!  tab  3ro- 
mainei  of 

the  tayoken  piaees 
ewt39  baa,  eta  fell 


Matthew  13*  m* 

And  ha  did  not 

m ny  niff i  fcy  wo  rke 
tfira 


Mark  1*  32«*$4# 

And  at  a  van  When 
1ft  a  am  did  uet 

they  brought  wito 
Aim  all  that  ware 
&i  ok 


mi  them  that  wore 
noeaaaBoi  with  fia~ 

■  .rie,  am  all  the 
el  u  wn&  fjati  ©rod 
together,  at  lie 
door  * 


AM  vimn  the  sun 
we  a  a#t%ng  all 
they  that  teff  ' 

any  El  a  A;  with 
i  iv ex©  i i ©ea© m 
brought  tier*  unto 
him 


mi  ho  laid  Me 
tel  '  ;  ' 

■) tS'  ^a  ,*  w^fT/TV^ 
to  AS)  * 

And  cua-  w  Elite 


An!  ha  healed  f.  ay 
that  wore  Biek^wTih 


%lvmz  ii  easts©©  and  earn©  oat  from 
aaat  out  3  any  &© 

Mis* 


llarl:  8t  S, 

AM  %ey  a  to  and 
were  filled  a  sic  they 
took  me 

eX  the  hmzm  oie©  an 
ts>  •  f:  t  r  cii  a ;  n  * i  4  av  or 
rmm  b&ekete* 


Mark  6,  §# 

And  ho  aam^l  titer  a  da 
no  ni  $$  ty*V  or  k  e  ir#^ 
tSmt  ha  laid  hla  tend  a 
wren  a  tm  ©tele  folk, 
and  fto&led  then* 


*  SI  - 

arm  ho  rmr vailed 
buoaueo  of  their  because  of  their 
unbol  la  f .  nn  feel  i©  f  * 


In  Zvxk  we  have  tiro  story  of  Jmm  healing  tho 
<i  of  }f  nan  pin  lexk  ale©  we  have  nn  a&aovtnt  of  Jems 
heal  In  rt  the  blind  man  of  BatSbeaida.*  In  both  these 
oases  II©  no  os  noane*  -  spittle*  3*oso  'two  instance© 
ere  on  1 1 %bC  fey  feuth  Matthew  an#  t-11.,0#  ?3rorn  thoco  an# 
other  similar  refer  one  00  it  is  itineect  V  r  t  s&o!  of 
the  synoptic  0  writes  from  Ms  own  viewpoint*  ’Vho 
pee cn:cL  moil  fey  Mutthm  and  Buko  are  bo  dfccrr'Qi 1  that 
Jesus*  pmm  is  not  gable® t  to  thorn  limitations* 
r:.ro  only  thirty  verses  in  Mark  which  #0  not  appear  in 
i:a  -thaw  or  Laicoi  half  of  those  nw  talon  tip  with  these 
too  rodeo  whore  locos  vmm  mm  ftte  spittle)  to 
effect  the  owe* 


fixe# 


no 

up  * 


fti#  ttisss.;?,,s  Which  are  wxiwrthy  of  J#sms  are 


P-Btlt  ®$  6# 

Atai  titan  he  bad 
loo  .e#  Min#  g,!  on  t 
cift  the  ‘‘  with  r ?vvs  r 
bain  ft  <prievod  1 1 
the  Sar#«to?  of 
their  heart 


ink®  6*  10* 

aim!  he  looked 
.round  eh oat  on 
them  ill 
rlnl©  omit p  the 
assgay  j 


Mark  0 ,  £0* 

lilt  when  Ills  friend 9 
hoax#  it,  A  jp  went 
oat  to  ley  hoi#  on  him* 
far  they  a  aid  he  it 
fee  01  i.  e  h  i  me  el  f  * 

Omit  ted  fey  both  Matthew  im#  Into*  ilia  friends 
ropwrdei  him  as  a  visionary* 


'ark  T# 


£*  lark  8,  ££*£•« 


1 


-•:  *  »  *2  » 

i  * 


Matthew  8t  B9* 

Kitrfe  6,  V. 

toko  8,  £€. 

and  behold ,  ta/y 
cried  out  saying 
UXiet  him;  we  to 
do  with  thee  thou 
bon  of  ’lot? 

Art  thou  o oibo 
hither  to  torment 
ub  before  the 
time  ? 

s,ri(  crying  out 
wi tli  6  loud  voice 
'he  0  at  tfc  ■  ■  •  ■  e  t  h  &ve 
I  to  bo  with  thee 
Jtestts*  thou  bon  of 
the  host  high  Bob ? 
T  adjure  thou  by 
■hah  to  mmt  m  not. 

aii  with  a  loud 
veins  sc'd.  shat 
hr/. ve  I  to  do  with 
the# 

jostis,  thou  bon 

Of  th*  Moist  m$i 
God..  I  toee/eb 

, 

not. 

In  !hj±f0  a ooonnt  the  demoniac  - -u to  Jesus  on  his 
oath.#  ?:atthew  anc-  hu'ke  eh  carte  the  count. 

: -at  that  18,  5S. 

!%r>r  §#  a* 

T  vJ:&  4*  '2P. 

Ta  not  this  the 
earn  an  ter  *  £  m  n? 

Xe  not  th  is  the 
osar  ■.renter? 

Is  ’'Ot  this 
Joseph* 0  & m:> 

mst  10,  u* 

am  ho  took  ttim 
ia  bis  emo* 

mis  ia  only  t-sq&t iah  in  Wf’TA *  4h 1X0 ran  nore  not 
worth  bothering  with  la  the  oast?  ohureh.  It  was 
thought  that  the  ifinficmi  of  lod  wms  com  inf  very  soon, 

SBC  th©  Br  >&$!  tl  lit  V  t  t  tt  S  Diet  "5®0f>Xe  £ V  )  lift.  1)0 

at tondsa  to# 


^ZlCTfn  7n^k/o-tr 

*»n( l  ho  utd.%  unto  j*m1  eaii 

/..in  why  cmaa/t  &oa  unto  Mm  why 
m  conocar  i&g  that  cal  lost  them,  m# 
uhl oh  is  gmif  goad? 


. 

AM.  Serna  mU 
unto  him  why 
eallest  thom  ©a 
goatf 


rabthew  would  not  have  mil  in  question 

His  own  goodness.  But  Im'o  follows  Bari.  « 


fo)  Bier©  rre  el  so  p&saa  e®  in  :*iirh  ®&m 

to  disparage  the  attainnenta  of  the  apostles;  the, a 
p&tsengee  are  softenaa  in  the  other  Goepela.  '/hero 
hrri:  eoesn  to  scold  the  apostles  for  their  Hard  ness 
of  heart,  Matthew  mi I  toko  leave  these  passages  out# 


T.-ufco  tf  49 «l>0 * 


* 


16,  9* 


Mark  9,  so  *39, 

«tafcn  ettii  mu  to  Mr? 
feaahor,  wo  s&w  a«o 
OfB-ttBg  out  deovjrc 
:1b  %h  7  mznB  r  b$  w© 
fo  r  ‘ be.  z  9  o  h.  Iin  !  >  00  tmc  a 
ho  followed  B  3 t  m* 
But  iomm  rial 4  For** 
Is  id  him  not  for 
there  in  lo  nan  who 
al  all  do  a  nighty 
v/orl  in  nf  mm®  m& 
he  able  <  -  .1  elly  to 
spa#;  cnr.il  of  me. 


?A rfc  8t 


And  John  •?•:.•  wmQ& 
end,  buM  featw 
we  onus  canting 
out  tenon  O'  in  thy 
Min  and  m  foxhrfe, 
Mr  boo ana e  he 
fellow  at#*  not  with 
uo.  But  Jeeac 
sa  id  unto  him 
forbid  1  irr*  net# 


ha  ya  not  jrefc  ho  fa  net  yet 
perceive  nercatv©  ne  1th  or 

xi  ar  ®t  t  ni  1  K  vo 
jra  70m  heart 
let  id  en  ad  *  F  *iug 
eyee  no  a  fa  not? 
and  ha  vi fig  a  are * 
hunr  fa  not?  and 
neither  raoaraar  ■  m  je  not 

Jhe  Z'imi  lm  era  t reflect  upfc  jtq  kindly  by 
l^tbhaw  and  Ioujo  than  by  !;ark. 


l&/sthu»  14  f  ■  v  — .,  JVrk.  6,  M. 

Aik!  Fo-  want  n.P  .into 
than  into  the  boat: 

111  A*  : ,  <  <3  xv  i n$  so ae  of 
mil  tl  oy  wers  aot*© 

and  they  that  were  *ae©f  in  if  oaMltna . 
in  the  boat  wor** 
ehiprsact  Mm  isay* 

in:  of  a  truth  far  they  nnceratood 
tl  on  art  tfc  a  ecm  not  e  -bc  ao  tea 
of  Zot *  leavee  but  their 

k  oar  t  vi:  .&  h  ret  cl.  died  . 

tte&tho*  launch  -  re  kindly  than  •  ark  In  till  @ 

ine tone©  aleo • 


And  when  they 
wore  .gone  up 
into  tie  boat 
the  tiA;:  eoneed 


V *«'.  •  ■ 


( d )  fh  a 1  o  a t  o  : tb  ■  r  p n  u c  a g ©a  f  v h  1  oh  r$  i  $  ■  %  o aue  e 

of  fa  no  o* 

rark  g#  27. 

B-0  sabbath  nr  ©  made 
fox  man  and  not  ss?t 
for  the  aabhath. 

Both  ratthow  and  Tuho  omit  this  bocanae 

it  would  bo  difficult  for  Jewish  ofcsl&ti&ne  to  recent 
this  tor. or.  In •?• 


t!at  t!i  m  16,  21 

end  the  third  fiagr 
bo  raieod  up 


1* art  8,  31. 

i.nd  eft  or  ftrro  a 
da^e  rise  again 


I.  tivto  #*  tt* 

and  the  third 
bo  raised  up 


Matthew  17,  Bh-EQ  l&rk  9#  31 


oufeo  9*  44  * 


^ no  ©cm  of  «  shall  Tiic  &sn  nan  *c  1  i  the  of  w:n 
bo  delivered  up  into  deliver©©  t:  '  r*  e  all  !>o  do?  verwd 
12:o  hand©  of  rson;  t|,o  hasre  of  iron,  up  into  the  bends 

rrr  thev  shall  kill  f  :k  tog  *j\.  :...:, I  of  non, 


him 

end  io  tb  ire 

ho  oh  all  ho  raised, 
up* 


.hill  Ills:  an# 
whoa  he  le  killed 
after  throo  chr© 
ho  shell  rise 
aipin  • 


: j rk  i *  h-ta 

but  if  thou  aanet 
u>  ivert  ■"  n-  k^vsi 
is®  i  ii  , 

and  help  us*  /.nd 

A  /  * 

■KM*>4 

ill  h  ings  axe  po© tibia 
to  b 1  *-»  tr  -  t  bel  :?  ©if©  tb  . 


.:  at  the;-  ana  Tr  h  e  o j  1 1  tl :  is  a  %  «r  * 

In  view  of  $&©•.-.  ©  eh  eng  os,  the  rncetlon  proa  ont-s 


-  f.  a  ~ 

itoelf  *  Bid  i at the®  m£  ulm  1:  ve  a  ooggr  of  Kaarl<  before 
thorn  am  they  wrote  their  lor  >ei© ?  Toe  l  to r  the 
f  oiler  ing  reasons  t** 

fl)  21*, O  OI  •'■.OX  of  tmJ  dentil*  &0  QflX&tU'ity  tes 
liarh* 1  s  orc'mr  ,uu?i  followed  ly  ':  uho  .  that  all  of  7*tu:s 
wl  fcfc  If  o  ot  a option  of  two  short  too  liotu*  parallels  the 
ome*  of  -vx  *a  mrxra.ti.TO* 


ftera  era  elghty^two  ©ee  tiemr  In  :  mu:,  Tati: a  hm 
all  these  sectioned  c n&  ell  in  the  tamo  order*  with 
tho  exoc?  t;  Ion  of  two#  7mm  h±  f  el;'  tatm  .lift  or  soot;  Iona 
from  another  sooroc,  mMslly  railed  H#  *  Users#* >  ro  Mke 
tee  aO*X8  »  W  eeeti  mem  (a)  Inks  8,  19 -Els  It?)  lute 
6,  IMSf  lo)  take  6,  XB-X6*  ( boot!. one  43  and  34 
ora  red * ) 

?  tat  thaw * ©  a rder  ia®€  not  fallen  X«r  f 1  r  order  ns 
®.l o .. ol  ,  j  m*  „  F  "r  ‘  o  ifn  K;  2  o!,,y'  tm  &  nfcthev 
■;roa:>;  '  Me  neterXola*1  TI#  Iisd  ©»  organising  aiirii* 


( : ' )  Am  In ;t;r t ; ^ ^ ; ) 

(e )  In  the  oorofriic  ti  on  of  so  te.noee» 

tetthc*  4*  18,  Imrlc  X  If 

*nd  Andrew  Ms  .And  Andrew  the  brother 

brother  oa  ting  of  Simon  os e ting  a  net 

a  net  into  the  in  the  sea  ?  for  they 
ee a  for  th  ey  wore  were  ti  shore# 

f  later  a# 

tete  the  ar  erl  v‘~flam  tlon  they  wore 

fishers* 


Matthew  9,  §* 

Bit  that  ye  saoy 
bnovi  the  t  the  Lon 
of  man  hath  osuthor 
ity  on  enrth  to  £oj 
§ir©  eln a  (then 
sai  Hi  he  oo  the 
el  ole  of  the 
Arise*  and  taue  tin 
thy  feed  and  no 
irn  to  thy  house  * 


Aarx  %,  10*41  «  Xn’a  3,  M* 

Bat  tte  t  ye  mif 

■v#'  at  raaar  fence?  tvt  the  ton 

l>  *  7  *  *  ^  Imtl  f  nil  ori 

o::  man  hath  tan-  ?;y  cm  earth  to  for* 

tl.orSty  OB  earth  T£Ta  sins 

m  .or  ire  0ina  fls  sale  tints  h! 
liib  bat  to  toe  tlmt  wan  tisX^led 
r  'C  re  nab,  |  >b\je 

1  say  imto  %Um  >rli :ot  and  trim  nn 

fries ,  ttf-r-o  trn  thy  thy  core  A  rmf  ^ 
fee-l 


-  2C' 


!.:at thaw  1C  .  4. 


Hark  :  B  19. 


Xtfto  6  *  16  . 


.4 ni  J up.  as  1  so aria £ 
who  j.J.l‘0  lotrsyoe 
him* 


end  Jud  tie  Xsonrlot  :  -k.  J udfc..  Ieaerlaf 
v/ !  :;i  also  betrayed  who  a 

11k:*  traitor  < 


fb)  larger  passages  Mvo  n«ny  ww&e  absolutely 

identical* 

hat  them  16*  £4-£5»  Mark  0*  34*$  6*  htU:*  9,  £5-24 


If  my  r®n  irmli 
com  ah  tar  mo , 
lot  him  deny  him* 
golf  and  tai:a  mb 
hi©  a  rasa  tr*i 
follow  mo,  far 
wfcoeoe?  r  weald 
Slave  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  end  Hhoao** 
ever  eeril  lose  Me 
Ufa  for  wjr  sake 

( 


If  my  -  m  wold 
ores  a  flier  :  e  . 

et  1  U  deny  2  L  ** 
©oil  end  tr..s  my 
2  ie  oro.se  and 
follow,  mo*  for 
whosoever  wot*  id 
^ta  " ?  Ufa  if  4 1  * 
lm  It,  mne  whoso- 
v-*r  a1"*  11  loci  )  it 
■  '  .  -  i 

*• ) 

Bhmll  imm  it * 


If  atty  '-an  would 
oo mo  uftue  o, 
lot  1  ■":  rn  6  o“r/  >  im~ 
©elf  boo  tele  an 
hi©  Or  oo  a  fa  My 

For  w^aowiir 
wold  #  vo  -  la 
life  oh -11  lore 
:Ue  Ml;  ml  m  *mot 
.Oh all  Iobq  Me  t 
life  for  my  ©ale 
tS  0  ©gSO©  a  hell 
grve  it* 


!'  aa  tie  /■  '.®j,  5^:’  0n,ne0eai  to  la  a  later  lne*rtlon) 


Hnttfcew  7,  S8b-£f* 


f  th  o  r-  ill.  t  i  t ii  c;  o  ?j  cr  a 
a  at  o  t  i  •  sh  o  £  at  1  i  & 
teaoMn-;,  "or  ho 
tail.. lit  Sham  ro:  ana 
ley* ng  r.uthorlty 
and  ? ot  as  their 
©aril as ) 


le.rlc  1#  21  *m, 

no  the;;  o  Uto 
1c  earnair;, 

stra  1  fcwsy 
on  the  ©nil  e til  day 
la  entered  into  we 
Sgcn&gogu o  and 
tsM  if 
end  ulec  wore 
aetonisr.ad  et,  hi  a 
torching  for  ha 
'MM  t  then  p.b 

Mvinj  coithorl  ty 
and  not  a©  the 
so  r.lloe 
mu  atrei 
u :  vro  W&&  in  tie 


erne©  4*  51-.3  7. 

■  a  )  a  er  e  down 

to  Osi'eairriaror..,  a 

o‘ty  of  Imllloo. 
-if  he  wo:  tea  oh- 
ire;  ttem  on  the 
sails tii  day 


end  tier  wore 

an  ton  la 'eel  at  hie 
toe  el  toe  lor  lie 
word  w&v  wi  th 
er<  thorite 


Ani 

in  the  synagogue 


-  M  - 

epiegogu 0  n  man  with 
m  nnc i  mn  spirit 
&ik  he  oxied  gat, 

©coring 


« 1th  t hee  Jews* 
thou  !■  rear  one  ■  •  r« 
thorn  mm&  to  $  ©stare? 
I  know  theo  who 


wwt 

thw 


art*  %e  1!#1 


one  of  $od  *  Ana 
$mm  retail:©#  Mm 
airing,  thy 
p» a e o  &w4t  o  ome  on.  t 
hi  him. 

Jmi  the  traolean 
spirit  tearing 
him  out  arming  m% 
with  a  load  to  loo 
tasio  out  of  him* 


tl  or  e  mi  a  a  man 
tha.it  had  ©  spirit 
of  an  wsioloan 
demon  r. ,nd  he  cried 
out  ?,f  th  ©  Ion# 

TO  loo.  Ah! 

Wl  ,r  t  have  wo  to  elo 
with  theo  Jown©f 
thou,  %j&srov-o '  Art 
t& . on  o  " 'O  to  da- 
etroy  may  T  know 
the#  mho  Vtmi  art 

tit  sf 


k># 


Poly  One  of 
An#  $mnB 


AM  thgy  were  all 
omaaod  in  wo  much 


re 'baked  him  saying, 
Bold  thy  na  ca  and 
out  of  him. 

And  Whom  the  demon 
hai  thrown  him 
down  in  the  mil at 

he  ®m®  amt  of  him, 
haring  done  him  no 
hurt  [ 

and  mmmmnt  mm 
upon  all  ana  they 
that  they  qmBtimM  spa  he  together ,  on« 
among  theaeelrea ,  with  another,  aay~ 
saying ,  is  this  "lag  %r;t  is  this 

&  new  teaehingi  word?  for  with 
Pith  authority  he  authority  end  power 
co<t  endoth  even  the  he  a  a;  andeth  the 
mulwm  spirit  a*  and  tine  lean  spirits, 
they  obey  him.  end  they  com#  out. 

And.  the  repart  of  Ami  there  want 
him  went  out  forth  a  rumour 

s  trei gh twpsmvfe  erexy-  con  c o f& ft n g  h ini 

whmtm  1  tevfce  ro-;i  ni-- Oo  gfwgy  pteM 
of  S&Xile©  round  '  of  th#  rag!  on 
Wh  on  t  *  xo  nn#  ah  on  t  * 


zm  §  §f  i§ 

0  &  fr  Lto 


S  -v  j  _ v 

<x  o  t  o  u  <*  n~o 

TOO-  t£°  *>, 

X<*1  ^cc  °or 
O-'fiC  O-  M-*- 

y  t,  V  tr«  t  • 


^  « ,  ft  -TT'  •kuTO  o'  ic-Sc^iyt, 

Cc  K^yov'roy  TO  A+.crorye-rU' 

rro ificco'S-  Kfl  K^TV  tt~, l~e*/ 

X  Cl p  or  •*'  f'-sf! 

*  /«-VcT«  < l.  *■«•<■  T® 

f  AJL  OL  <T  O  IT  0  TO  If 

U  aL  l,  ir  ti  U  . 


3?  /  . 

In  its  .-..  tn  c/3  a  7  >“-<** ,  mm®  s  #1#&1 

not  a  pateh*  Bile 'wore!  is  used  only  tMe  one©  in  the 

Ie®  ferta»nf,  ant*  by  all  three  Coptics  In  the  er^y 
situation  « 

Is  Hark  the 

osrliost  ’Impel  * 

• 

(1)  It  would;  h®  Tory  difficult  to  aowottiit  for  the 
omission  In  Htark  of  s#  rsmeh  material  in  X.iuc#  iml  Fat thaw 
if  these  two  were  the  ©owes©  of  ?lrk# 

(B)  m  mu  Id 
would  ttv  a  the  Ion  • 
edition  of  the  lif 

foe  diffioult  to 
x,r  narrative  in. 
o  of  Jesus. 

asp  lain  why  l:«k 
mating  a  short  or 

ilstthsw  8f  1-4 
has  6a  words* 

Mark  1 ,  4£  -45 
has  9?  words* 

lAte  i.  12-16 
has  87  words* 

Matthew  9,  1-8 
las  126  words* 

ferk  2 t  1-12 
fcs  190  words* 

Xttk©  B#  17-26 
has  170  words* 

F&tthow  13,  1-5 
has  166  words. 

Mark  4,  1-9 
tmit  184  words* 

1mm  i*  4-8 

Me  118  words* 

2  '.at  th:  ew  13  *  18  *  23 
has  160  worm. 

Hark  4*  33-20 
irs  180  words* 

tote  8*  11-18 

Ms  144  words* 

But  liar!:  ie  the  shortest  Cteapel*  hw@  "from  the 
above  Uguros  it  ie  reasonable  to  sspnass  that  the 
mrsfetlvss  in  Matthew  and  Inks  hews  been  hoi  lei  down 
iron  Hark* a  mrxs  tivo*  ani.  all  the  rsdmadant  mvfis 
Ih&vw  been  omitted* 


(3)  Mar ;  ha©  tor©''  eo ,  * n o mol o e  exorcu  £  lone,  3. 

ana  these  have  haem  corrected  by  Matthew  ana  7nke  . 

Matthew  and  take  will  explain  lUrtt ,  but  not 
vie©  versa* 

Maple.©1  rafarOT.ee  to  Marie* 

?ttpiaa  w  Bishop  of  HisrajKill#  a  bent  140  1*B* 

"fhls  also  tha  nrasbyt  r  Salt!"  Brk  having  besom® 
the  inter  prater  of  Peter*  wrebe  clown  useirebeX?  ,  tfr?  *ngfc 
not  indeed  in  order  ,  whateoev  -r  ho  remembered  of  the 
tillage  eaid  or  done  by  Christ*  for  lie  neither  heard 
the  lord  nor  followed  him,  bat  afterward*  a©  1  said*  he 
followed  Peter  *  wto  adapted  hie  -teaching  to  the  a© ode 
of  hi©  hearers*  bat  with  no  intention  of  giving  a 
oonneotod  account  of  the  Lord9©  flleooarson,  bo  tfomt 
Mark  committed  no  error  while  lies  thus  wrote  come  t"  J  cr 
as  be  tor.®  ierod  them  *  for  he  was  careful  of  one  thing* 
not  to  cult  angr  of  the  thing®  whlgh  he  had  hoard,  and 
not  to  state  any  of  then  fh tasty U**  Btero  is  nothing 
to  contradict  this  at  at  ament# 

Ho  is  believed  to  be  tfeo  John  liarlc  of  the  lots, 
who  after  leaving  Paul  attached  himself  to  ^otor.  ■  Ha 
be  longed  to  the  J  erwsatara  Church,  homo  tMo  loepe!  is 
er:ao t&y  what  wo  should  ©aspeet#  Bit  fact  that  he 
Imew  and  <  >0  e  ifttfc  le  a  firmec  by  the  f  ot  that  ho 
aoeom panic®  nauX  end  Berm abas ;  ho  also  wrote  hie  Coeval 
in  Ire#:*  Me  weald  also  i  now ’  Aramaic# 

XronacoB  glvo®  the  date  for  Ibil  about  70*  .:•  ter 

is  supposed  to  have  died  about  fid* 

Marl:  Mae  bin  own  ehri etlatt  sapor lenoo#  and  whan  ho 
wrote  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  he  wwt  .telling  What  he  fm,i 
hoar'  f 2 oni  Bator,  oelored  by  his  mm  ohrirtion  i;ff.  * 
Bark's  a  jne  coil  lilt  is  that  Jesus  mm  the  Apoeaiyntio 
Fessifih *  |mft  as  He  was  for  >ml*  Bat  unit  :o  V  1, 

Mrxk  would  bob  J ss us  the  Ido o c lynti o  Messiah  d-ri m 
Ml©  earthly  life* 

Mark  he  las  hi®  story  with  Hie  Baptism  and  it  is 
at  the  Baptism  that  Jeaue  receives  lie  end  oncost  of  the 

1  *  Si '  Ef  &*  ♦  S,’U. 
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Holy  spirit,  wb  ieh  fits  him  to  b©  the  Messiah*  Jesus 
had  the  mystery.  Ho  war?  the  Apocalyptic  Messiah ,  and 
on  It  a  few  peoole  were  to  .Hum  it  (the  dieeipl.es)* 

?hs  miracles  ©how  Jeaia  to  ho  the  Meae la&«  He  tried 
to  keep  this  2m owlet  ye  from  becoming  usiiver sally  known * 
and  the  people  who  are  beetled  are  told  to  Hoop  the 
matter  pm  let  urn  til  after  the  Bernr  section* 

Jesus  epeske  in  parable©  so  as  to  mystify  the 
crowd ;  then  to  the  initiated  few  lie  explains  the  meaning 
contained  in  the  parable©. 


If  the  dleelpl m  knew  H&W&  was  to  dl©#  it  &mm 
strange  that  thsy  did  not  orgeat  His  Heath .  |hey  were 
stupid  and  did  not  an  Her  at  and  what  Jeius  r  14#  lame 
at  Hi©  death  they  ©11  forsook  Him  end  flat# 

For  Mark  Jem*©  xo  the  Apocalyptic  Iteeiab  and  the 
great  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  this  truth;  but 
the  sbupi  Hi.  ty  of  the  disciples  blinded  thorn  to  Flo  reel 
character*  and  they  could  not  under  at  and  Hie  teaching. 

therefore  wo  am  understand  MrtS:,e  manner  of 
picturing  the  life  of  Jeeue*  because  the  Death  of  Jeeua 
and  His  koeurroettoa  i^rparioncee  hare  occurred,  and  the 
Gospel  has  boon  preach  e&  to  the  Gentiles.  All  this  has 
hapmm&  between  the-  teeth  of  leans  and  the  writing  of 
Mark  # 


Mari:  thinko  Jog'tte*  authority  re  etc  in  His  power 
to  cast  out  demons*  ^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  iemm  t might 
them  as  1  having  exthexity \  ir  the  point  whore  attfeew 
intro  dues©  the  airmen  m  the  Fount*  It  la  not  the 
easting  out  of  lemons  iM  eh  it  for  Matthew  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  the  mt ml  teaching  of  leaua* 

the  tftiileoo  vexed  Boanment  called  H. 

Mark  did  not  m%  :?eter,a  preaching  in  a  per  rot 
fashion.  Mark  Is  a  whole  -  a  unity*  ©o' is  Matthew* 

Matthew  uses  Mark,  but  he  does  not  use  Mm  In  a  ear 
stiff  or  formal  manner;  he  change©  lark1®  account  to 
suit  his  own  ropuiramoBts*  Matthew  them :$it  he  was  more 


rrm^TTr: 


rnsBriTi^ 
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true  than  Berk  for  that  Mlrst  orntm?.  »  ’Then  the  ,tmon 
was  formed  Mark  w&«  almoet  thrown  on  the  sore."-  he&o. 
Matthew  ie  made  up  of  If  ark ;  lark  Is  used  by  Fh'ithm 
in  th©  manner  ha  desire® ,  and  the  result  is  that  we  get 
a  richer  and  fuller  portrait  of  Jesus  than  we  find  in 
Mark1*:  narrative.  ttot&ev  usjs  more  material  than  Baric, 
and  tills  unknown  source  we  call  C.  Shore  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  Mat  thaw  knew  ■;,  r  is  "’aleotinian 
snd  has  '"alas  tin  Ian  trnrka  and  wes  in  existence  in  the 
lifatirBSof  ?®1.  '  represents  matter  which  llatthw  and 

Luke  give,  but  which  is  not  contained  in  Mark#  *  is 
character!©©#  b;>  long  dteeearee  mtef&al* 

Matthew  *s  Scape!  1®  wJe  up  of  the  following 
mt  oriel®  • 

fl  3  Mari* 

{£)  ,  which  :is  Matthep  *iac:  Luke,  where  they  show 
common  documentary  ofMoneo* 

($}  itatthw*©  peculiar  source;  the  birth  atoriea 
of  Matthew  are  net  the  eaeie  as  those  in  Ink#:  there  is 
m  parallel  in  the  stories  *  and  no  ©ei  donee  of  them 
|  coming  from  the  &®?& 

fi)  Matthew*©  own  religious  exnerlenQe,  which t  no 
doubt  #  inf  luetic  ad  his  01 m  writing  of  'the  mm%&» 

^Blessed  are  the  foot  in  spirit’1  Matthew. 
"Blessed  are  ye  poor**  Ink© 

and  iany  othors could  be  cited*  Matthew  did  not  vj.ah 
:.  '  :.  |  .  '.■'.  Hi  fell  .  :  &  Ml  $1  ; 

Matthew 1  ©  was  the  papular  gospal  of  the  Church  * 

1#  It  is  ecttfranlently  arranged  and  the  discourse 

Mtorial  ie  grouped  « 

flic  Mermen  m  the  Mount,  Chapters  §«*?' 

the  Parable© .  Chapter  13# 

Instruction  for  Disciples ,  !?  1C. 

Woes  on  Pharisees  t  ff  £3* 

Story  of  the  end  of  all,  "  f4  (MmU  W 

d ) 

!  II*  Beacon* 

It  gives  a  fuller  portrait  of  Joan 0*  It  contains 
all  of  Mark  plus  many  thing®  Jesus  said#  In  Mark  Jesus 
ie  ono  filled  with  the  Spirit.  In  l&tttenr  Jesus  it  the 


(Of*  looleo*  ml  the 


wtaa  naan  who  eejre  itoXXo  thing©  • 
Paalmo .  4  Stodraa  ana  BooXus  . ) 


on©  wonder  a  if  toatfc^s  theory  of  to  Inonamatlon 
■  <  *  I 
'  I  «  i  i 

also  the  story  of  the  Oon oology*  fho  (jSPeet  ’p?.is  eXo  in 
ta-io  tallies  of*  Matthew  nae  .take  Is  that  Jesus  le  tree  ec! 
hack  Ifcrcragh  Joseph . 


Matthew  a»a  Iwtee  kb!«  same  people  like  the  Virgin 
hlrth  storr.  The  ,7a?®  receive  ndventsge  from  We  set  sing 
of  the  Btoiy  ttfldS*  Joseph .  Therefore  they  have  ooft  * 
ami  the  veonle  the  one  wW.oh  Is  the  nr  St 

aSrantec'eom  fox  their  xeligls>a«  oxperlonoo.  foe  two 
stasis©  me  tare  WBSluoiwo  of  s&oh  other* 

There  Is  In  Jewish  literature  si;  iho  close  of  Uie_ 
B*0.  Tisrlofl,  a  type  of  '..ell : Sous  literature,  in jUkien  me 
nice  an  is  n ratal  cift .  He  teaches  the  ioo'>' u  of  Israel, 
ana  MS  •t.wrli  *>  (short  nitty  fca&t  s  Yen.  a  roll  -lore 
value  for  that  first  ena  Baoeni  century  B«0, 


The  Wisdom  literature  of  die  Old  Testament  le  celled 
tjfc#  waitings*  dob  EBi  Ptot  orto  * 

lit  tfa*  n*ri®A,  etm  in  the  apoomitol 

0U_  ’f #  W0  lllST#  SdTO  *  'O3©X0$!  i0.S  tl^TIS 

Barite  * 

.to  win©  »is  in  a  tor© War  into  whoea  *0 
saying  and  touch  Ingas  that  Xeto  religions  Hit#  ft3f& 

»;  ^jr  peta&  toe  southing  r:  tot  freedom  of  wtlait* 
!lriy  th®  BereontfcXl  ty  ah out  wlium  it  t#XXs *  In 

Matthew  and  into  to  teeefclngi  of  Josae  are  placed  dtong~ 
Hide  to  apings*  faivMlra)  of  loans,  to  fom  a  ooaple te 
port  it  ♦ 

Irak© f  n  semreee  era 

(l)  Mark. 

fll)  0  4  „ 

(m)  a  eou.reo  naouliar  to  Tittle. 

(IT)  Luke1  a  own  religions:  Ufa* 


•tot  is  to  fcieterie&l  mine 
Cktipel? 

fo  poopXe  who  told  tins  dah&nnimsi 


of  the  Fourth 
Authorship*  its 


historical  vain »  Is  elwe  thrt  of  the  Synoptic®.  fhoy 
t*y  to  tone  down  the  aifforunoes  between  John  m&  we 
Synoptics;  whore  this  toning  Sown  Is  imnostjiile .  So  m 
ie  glY an  the  prof  or  mm* 

fo  people  who  thirst  the  Author  ie  not  «a  eye-witness 
of  tSio  events  he  narrates ,  such,  persons  as  F.  Scott, 
are  iaoli  o#  to  thin;:  that  the  author  tea  aooeas  to 
excellent  materials  which  put  him  in  a  position  to 
j  oorroot  the  hiotorieel  presuppositions  of  too  anontres. 

-!%e  drto  of  Jonas'  death  ie  changed,  the  length 
of  the  rmietjy  is  longer  in  John's  aeoount.  «hen  toe 
...ynoptios  wars  writ  tin  it  would  ho  a  hold  person  wo 
would  venture  to  run  so  counter  to  the  cyuoptio 
suggestions  of  the  oher-  cter  of  Joeas. 

fa  those  who  hold  that  toe  Author  was  not  an  eye 
witness,  John's  dospel  has  no  historical  mine;  it  is 
a  ufeilosophienl  reading  of  the  life  of  Jews. 

fha  §oapsl  of  John  uroheSbly  received  toe  wpnort 
of  the  Jhnrofe'  *fc  Mfeean*,  which  may-  hare  put  it  forward 
m&  bo  it  was  finally  1'.. eluded  in  the  "ew  fee  tenant 
d&HOftL  * 

©&$©  wflM>  TOlU#  ©£  th©  f&WX%h 

loans!  is  not  to  fet  Bought  in  its  fidelity  or  othomie®,' 
to  nut? m-ii  f&ot,  1 m%  in  %#  ®uthorfs  rpixite- 

pi  i  ,  i  that  rare  m €mt  m%  w  of  ©uabXM  him  to  **y© 

us  duoh  a  romiing  of  the  fmt  of  fflarist,  of  th®  aeaning 
of  His  on  malty,  as  has  Ti tally  affaetM  Christian*  ty, 
nm  4  ir  t©  ©Isa  it  *  worM  ymot* 

n  ^  i  piritoal  vt.Xuo  of  the  Ooapel  la  hayoM  all  oom- 
mtst:'  o  n.  !b©  ahxisfc*  vliam  the  &r«®r;el let  etov/e 

us,  ie  no  lender  wozoly  the  §alil.#«  fo&ahor*  the  tomtit 
fox  ressiah  ant  Balivoxox  of  Hia  nation  from  foXitioai 
tentage  but  that  ton,  win  matee  uo  free  iniaod,  fait- 
iuf-  Him  out  of  all  temporal  *at  |mn*>4iate  eiraunglttae . 1 
this  writer  nvQ&mt®  Hi:.-  to  uc  ea  Hi.©  Imurmito  -ora, 
the  Union©  .  m  md  ItovatiLe*  of  -3ofl*  bemuse  spiritually 
one  yh  th  Him,  She  full  orboc!  »e  to  let  ion  of  Oofs  Paths*- 
hood  vn(:.  awn1©  worship,  tha  way,  the  troth  «SftA  the 

mr:  moll  out  hi©  rni'rm  this  writer  «Lah  caret  as  the 
idee  of  a  ::  ivino  Ibimenity,  he  Unity  of  3o6  and  -lan* 
shotm  forth  and  indubitably  nealfsa t*4  in  toms  Christ « 


X*  Was  eeh  suer  up*  SB,  §9* 
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re  can  distinguish  two  etraibe  in  the  Jesus  tra¬ 
dition.  The  non- Barkan  or  $  sections  of  the  Synoptic 
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riimcsKs  in  thk  fibst  century • 


This  ie  one  of  the  great  questions  around  which 
controversy  has  raged#  The  simple  Winded  follower 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  feels  that  miracles  are  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  to  hie:  religion  and  to  his  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  students  ar©  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  Jesus  performed  mirac¬ 
les  or  not;  miracles  are  not  essential  to  belief,  and 
for  them  to  be  taken  away  from  the  picture  of  Jesus 
will  not  damage  His  character  to  any  large  degree* 

The  development  of  the  past  two  centuries  in  the 
scientific  world  has  left  its  mark  on  the  religious 
life  of  the  educated  man,  so  that  the  naive  view  of 
the  world  end  of  physical  phenomena,  which  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church,  down 
to  the  middle  A gee,  has  gone;  the  miracles  were  the 
’sin©  qua  non’, 'but  to-day  miracles  instead  of  being 
I  en  evidence  of  Christianity’s  power,  needs  an  Apologia 
j  or  defence. 

The  Ideal  life  remains  as  the  great  challenge  to 
all  men,  and  if  we  only  strive  to  emulate  Els  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  'love  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind 
and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,1  we  shall 
be  striving  after  the  highest  things;  and  the  super¬ 
natural  elements  which  are  attributed  to  Jesus  may  be 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  or  thrown  aside 
altogether. 

There  are  two  types  of  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
I.  The  miracles  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  performed, 
and  II.  The  miracle  of  Jesus’  own  personality. 

All  the  reports  concerning  Jesus  c*me  through 
early  Christian  Tradition,  and  it  Is  altogether  likely 
I  that  if  the  first  century  had  not  been  so  vitally 
1  interested  in  miracles  that  the  Gospel  writers  and 
the  early  Christian  fathers  would  not  have  stressed 
them  as  they  dicl. 

Y/e  can  Gist  in  uieh  two  etraihe  in  the  Jesus  tra¬ 
dition.  The  non-Barkan  or  s  sections  of  the  Synoptic 
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Gospels,  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  depict  Jesus  mainly 
as  a  teacher;  or  as  the  Jews  thought  the  wise  man.1 2 
Kence  this  part  is  taken  up  almost  entirely  with  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  He  is  assumed  to  t©  a  super naturally 
endowed  individual,  but  he  refuses  at  the  outset  to  make 
His  career  one  of  miraculous  display.  He  finds  th© 
acme  of  His  ambition  realised  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
i  to  the  poor  and  is  content  to  await  God’s  own  good  time 
for  the  revelation  of  His  messianic  glory.  This  dis¬ 
position  to  set  Jesus’  teaching  in  the  foreground, 
deriving  evidence  of  His  uniqueness  mainly  from  the 
power  with  which  He  spoke  His  message,  was  a  most  app¬ 
ropriate  way  of  approaching  Jews  who  reverenced  above 
all  others  the  historical  Personages  whom  God  had  chosen 
to  utter  His  message. 

With  ilark  on  the  other  hand,  another  interest  be¬ 
comes  prominent.  Instead  of  recordMg  Jesus'  refusal 
to  make  any  miraculous  displays,  Mark's  account  of  the 
Temptation  emphasises  the  miracle  element.  Piracies 
characterised  Hie  ministry  from  the  beginning  and  de¬ 
monstrated  Hie  power  over  the  demons  who  recognised  in 
Him  the  Hessiah,  In  stressing  this  side  of  Jesus' 
work,  Hark  made  the  new  religion  capable  of  ministering 
to  a  very  pressing  demand,  particularly  among  his  gen- 
til©  audiences.  The  common  people  of  the  Graeco-Homan 
world  were  bound  by  fetters,  which  to  us  are  gross  super- 
stitlonej.  fearing  evil  demons  of  all  sorts.  To  such 
persons  the  new  Gospel  cam©  as  a  message  of  deliverance 
and  protection.  They  need  not  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  world  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  new  kingdom. 

In  this  new  kingdom  victory  over  demons  in  the  power 
of  Jesus'  name  was  one  of  its  most  significant  blessings 
made  possible  through  Jesus'  ieesianie  triumph  over 
Satan.  Luke  and  the  Acts  endeavour  to  unite  these  two 
elements  in  the  story  of  Jesus*  life,  the  "Doings" 
and  th$  "Teachings"©?  all  that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to 
teach* c 

The  interest  of  the  first  century  people  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  miraculous.  The  miraculous  authenticated 
the  new  religion.  Dill  ©ay©,  'the  air  was  full  of  the 
lawless  and  the  supernatural.  Science,  in  the  modern 
sense,  was  yet  unborn;  it  was  a  mere  rudimentary  mass  of 


1.  Cf.  Wisdom  Lit.  of  O.T., 

2.  Acts  I,  12. 


i , e • ,  Kcclius : 4th  "2re 


random  guesses,  with  as  little  right  to  command  the 
reef- on  ae  the-,  legends  which  sprang  from  the^Tawl* 
imaginations?  Lecky  says,  1  physical  science  has 
given  a  new  direction  to  the  our rente  of  imagl nation, 
supplied  the  judgment  with  new  measure a  of  probability  p 
and  has  thus  affected  the  whole  circle  of  our  beliefs, 


But  how  far  did  this  interest  in  the  miraculous 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  first  century  writers? 

Paul  tells  what  he  himself  thought  of  miracles, 

•And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  Apostles, 
secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  mir¬ 
acles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  di¬ 
versities  of  tongues. 1 Christianity  for  Paul  is  a 
supernatural  thing  and  the  activities  of  Christianities 
are  supernatural,  because  they  have  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  what  they  do  is  miraculous. 

In  Galatians  ^  Paul  would  persuade  the  people  that 
his  Christianity  ie  better  than  the  Christianity  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  Judaisers.  Hie  evidence  is  his  own  power  to 
work  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Galatia  were  also  able  to  work  miracles,  thanks 
to  the  Gospel  of  faith  which  he  preached  and  which  they 
bel ieved. 

In  the  Corinthians^  Paul's  authority  as  an  Apostle 
ie  discussed,  he  substantiates  his  claim  to  the  Apostle- 
ship  by  hie  ability  to  work  miracles,  which  power  is  da- 
;  rived  from  his  spiritual  endowment. 

According  to  Acts,  the  power  to  work  miracles  is 
due  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Christians 
were  able  to  perform  miracles  because  of  this  new  enthus¬ 
iasm. 


Irenaeue  assure©  xm  that  all  Christ lane  possessed 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  that  they  prophesied,  east 
out  devils,  heeled  the  sick,  and  sometimes  raised  the 
dead.  St.  Augustine  says  that  the  bones  of  St. Stephen 
were  brought  to  Hippo,  and  that  through  their  mysterious 
power  five  dead  persons  were  raised.0 


mark  shows  Jesus'  power  to  cast  out  demons,  and 
Matthew  writes  with  the  presupposition  that  Jesus  ie  the 
exponent  of  the  miraculous.  The  miraculous,  however, 
does  not  impart  to  our  herd  his  true  worth  for  us  to-day. 
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Dr.  Gordon,  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  says, 
wWe  can  imagine  one  horn  without  a  human  father,  able 
to  still  storms  and  to  walk  on  the  tempestuous  waves, 
to  feed  multitudes  on  food  ordinarily  sufficient  only 
for  a  few  persons,  cleansing  lepers,  opening  blind  eyes, 
unstopping  deaf  ears,  raising  the  dead  and  finally  him¬ 
self  reappearing  after  death;  we  can  imagine  a  career 
like  this,  full  of  portent  and  wonder  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  yet  absolutely  destitute  of  those  supreme  qual¬ 
ities  that  have  given  Jesus  the  moral  leadership  of  the 
world.  Plato’s  story  of  the  ring  of  Gy gee  illustrates 
this  possibility;  the  wearer  of  the  ring  becomes  invis¬ 
ible,  he  moves  in  an  order  of  miracle,  for  him  natural 
law  does  not  exist.  Yet  his  power  to  do  with  nature 
as  he  pleases  may  mean  boundless  opportunities  to  de- 
|  fraud  and  outrage  human  life  undetected.  And  if  t Me 
I  wizard  becomes  a  beneficent  wizard,  who  knows  that  he  is 
not  devising  new  forms  of  deception  and  plunder?  It  is 
plainly  possible,  therefore,  that  we  might  have  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  Jesus  without  Jeaui  himself;  that  we  might  poss¬ 
ess  the  wonderful  works  without  possessing  the  Divine 
;,an, "  1 

Then  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  idea  that  Jesus 
used  miraculous  power  to  attest  His  authority?  Christ¬ 
ianity  originated  at  a  time  when  practically  all  people 
were  religious;  the  Greeks  and  Homans  had  their  peculiar 
Deities,  and  so  Christianity  got  away  at  a  good  start. 

God  came  peculiarly  close  to  men  in  those  early  days,  ard 
at  the  time  of  Jesus’  ministry  there  were  real  miracles 
as  opposed  to  the  counterfeit  miracles  of  the  Sub-Apos¬ 
tolic  Age.  The  Church  bemoans  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  miracles  to-day.  Aortal  richness  is  not  healed, 
our  dead  are  not  restored  to  life,  there  is  no  voice  that 
stills  the  tern  set  on  our  sees,  no  one  can  bid  us  walk 
upon  the  waters  and  save  us  when  our  faith  fails,  there 
ie  no  gracious  hand  to  increase  the  meagre  food  supplies 
in  starving  homes,  as  Elijah  was  able  to  prevent  the 
barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil  from  dwindling  away. 
The  interest  of  suffering  men  and  women  to-day  in  these 
miracles  of  our  ^ord  must  be  a  pathetic  interest,  be¬ 
reaved  parents  may  recall  the  fact  that  Jesus  restored 
Jairus*  daughter  to  life,  why  does  He  not  restore  our 
child?  There  are  no  such  miracles  to-day,  and  among 
sane  minds  they  are  nowhere  expected,  and  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  we  ore  beset  behind,  before  and  on  either  side  by 
a  rational  order  fixed  es  fete. 

1*  Gordon,  pp. 120-1." 

2.  Gordon.  172-4. 
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The  people  of  the  first  and  aecond  centurlre© 
oould  heleive  in  the  mlraculoue,  1  -eoe'nee  they  thought 
of  the  world  in  supernatural  terns,  juet  as  *©  to4< 
think  of  it  in  natural  terms.  The  first  century 

witij0ut  thinking  of  the  miraculous  elem- 
©nte  of  ui©  character,  would  be  an  anachrcniem.  It 

false  to  ittOg0tber  alienatea  from  the  time  and  absolutelj 

Did  Jesus  think  he  worked  miracles?  Probably  He 
aid.  But  it  is  not  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  man 
oi  strong  personality  to  t^wan  agitated  person. 

1. 1  nd&y  b  view  is  that  there  are  some  miracles  vfdch  are 
supra  naturam,  above  nature,  and  others  told  in  the 
story  of  Jeeue  are  contra  naturam,  against  nature.  The 
miracles  above  nature  are  those  which  can  be  explained 
by  the  presence  of  an  influential  personality,  who 'by 
suggest  ion  is  able  to  heal  neurotic  persons/  This  newer 
above  nature  was  common  to  the  first  century  mind.  It  was 
regarded  ae  a  miracle ,  we  should  call  it  an  operation  or 
treatment.  but ten  admits  that  hypnotism  has  cured  the 

lame,  but  never  the  congenital  lame  grown  to  manhood*  it 
Sf®  aleo  c^re&  blin|,  but  never  the  congenital  blind. 

regard  to  the  three  destructive  miracles  performed 
J??.™0  {bpaatles,  i.e.,  Annanias  and  Sapphire  were  struck 
olina.  Cut ten  states  that  hypnotism  has  had  similar  effebO 

Piracies,  which  are  contra  nature®  are  such  miracles 
.hat  violate  the  known  laws  of  nature;  such  as  Jesus  walk- 
intern  the  sea,  and  feeding  the  five  thousand.  Sunday 
linos  it  easy  to  believe  the  super  nature®  miracles,  fet 
cannot  believe  the  contra  naturae  miracles.  He  looks 
upon  these  letter  as  accretions,  added  to  the  story  to 
enhance  the  portrait  of  Jeeue,  for  the  people  to  whom 
tt  was  written. 

Io  tell  whet  happened  le  no  longer  possible  and  the 
76r  %e  can  *0  is  to  become  conversant  with  that  first 
dentury  mind  bo  that  we  oen  live  with  these  etorlec.  the 
result  of  fit  tempting  to  rational  lee  nlreolee  le  to  mies  * 
the  point  of  the  letter,  whose  patent  purpose  of  tell  ini* 

f'in|e  Je6UB  &u.  on  earth,  le  to  chow  that 
the  L©-. mning  he  possessed  ^ess ionic  powers .  The 
euprems  thing  for  ue  le  to  try  to  diaoov.r  what  these 
people  thought  bed  happened,  and  not  what  we  think. 


lee 


andfllny  ihCn^f^a^fhat^Sfl^eiSil^fke^fSa^fhS^80^’ 
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report.  It  ie  not  the  empty  tomb  that  m- tiers  for  us, 
b  t  the  fact  that  Jesus  ie  alive.  Cut  ten '  e  view  is 
that  in  the  study  of  Thera peuti ob,  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  two  elements  necessary  for  any  cure, 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  healer,  end  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  person  healed.  In  the  case  of  Jesus  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man  at  Beoapolio,  J«j  la¬ 

gers  to  His  ears  to  signify  which  organs  He  wished  to 
be  effectea,  then  He  touched  His  tongue  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  other  infirmity,  He  next  looked  up  to  heaven 
sighed  and  said  ’’Kphphrate" ,  be  opened.  The  man  in 
looking  could  not  help  knowing  what  Jesus  said  for  no 
word  could  be  more  easily  read  fro®  Hie  lips.  The 

result  was  a  cure*  Peter  and  John  going  up  to  the 
temple,  saw  a  lame  man  asking  for  alms.  Peter  turned, 
fastened  hit  eyes  on  him  and  commanded  in  turn  that  he 
should  look  ©t  them*  "He  gave  heed  unto  them*’*  Peter 
then  gave  the  command,  "In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  w&lk."  The  man  was  immediately  cured.  At 
Bethlehem  they  bring  Him  a  blind  man,  Jesus  takes  him 
by  the  hand  and  leads  him  out  of  the  village,  spite  on 
his  eyes,  leys  Hie  hands  on  him  and  asks,  "Beeet  thou 
aught?",  he  answered,  "I  see  men  ®8  trees  walking." 

Jesus  repeats  the  suggestion  and  as  He  lays  Eli  hands 
on  him  this  time  he  sees  clearly.  * 

Hu ring  the  late  waf'  one  of  our  own  college  stud¬ 
ents,  Mr,  A.  G*  was  attached  to  the  IwA.M.C*  An 

Australian  soldier  was  in  a  certain  hospital  sick,  and 
had  lost  the  desire  to  recover.  Mr*  Bea  saw  the  state 
of  the  man’s  mind,  and  gave  him  a  lecture  on  his  coward¬ 
ice;  he  urged  the  man  to  pull  himeelf  together  and  make 
an  effort  to  recover.  The  soldier  took"  the  message  to 
heart,  determined  to  get  well  and  succeeded.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  met  Hr.  I#ea  and  thanked  him  for  saving  his 
life. 

Faith  was  necessary  for  the  cures  of  Jesus.  Then 
He  was  going  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  to  heal  hie 
daughter,  a  woman  who  had  heard  of  Jesus’  cures  and 
perhaps  had  seen  them.,  had  great  faith  in  His  powers; 
she  merely  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment  and.  was  healed 
her  faith  had  made  her  whole.  After  the  death  of 
Anneniae  and  Sapphire  the  people  had  unbounded  faith 
in  ret er  and  he  healed  many.  When  Paul  was  at  Ephesus, 
so  great  was  the  faith  of  the  people  in  him  and  in  the 
power  which  he  had  to  heal  that  unto  the  sick  were 
carried  away  from  his  body  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and 
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the  disease  departed.  The  virtue  was  not  in  the  aprons 
hut  in  their  faith.  That  then  shall  we  say  of  Jesus? 

At  least  sixteen  of  His  thirty-four  miracles  have  never 
been  duplicated  by  suggestive  Therapeutics  and  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  see  never  will  he*  Jesus  is  above  and  be¬ 
yond  us.  He  healed  the  sick  and  feverish  by  command  as 
men  to-day  may,  but  He  also  raised  the  dead,  a  feat  which, 
the  wildest  thinkers  of  modern  science  do  not  anticipate.1 

But  in  this  first  century  the  people  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  science  of  Therapeutics,  hence  anything  remark¬ 
able  was  a  miracle.  A  trolley  car  or  wireless  telegraphy 
would  have  been  as  great  a  miracle  in  Jesus1  day  as  still¬ 
ing  the  tempest  or  raising  the  dead.  Therapeutics  is  a 
: miracle  to  illiterate  people  to-day.  In  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  therefore,  miracles  were  not  impossible,  and  men 
'were  able  to  cast  out  demons;  in  fact  the  Healing  Cults 
of  that  day  were  doing  exactly  what  Jesus  did. 

The  last  generation  has  called  attention  to  the  first 
'century  mind  and  has  sought  through  the  works  of  non- 
1  Christian  writers  of  the  Hellenistic  world  to  recover  the 
thought  world  of  the  first  century;  the  result  has  been 
that  the  study  of  Comparative  Religions  and  Hellenistic 
Literature  (especially  in  the  Mystery  Cults  and  Healing 
Cults)  has  been  to  show  that  miracles  of  healing  were 
■ore valent,  and  the  expected  thing  of  a  Religious  Person¬ 
ality;  and  that  all  the  healing  devices  of  the  first 
century  were  connected  with  Religion.  The  Doctors  were 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  healing  of 
!  diseases  was  a  recognised  part  of  religion. 

The  Cult  of  Asclepius  at  Spidauros^was  a  very 
!  famous  one  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Era.  Tried- 
i  lander  tells  the  story  of  Euphronius.  Euphronius  was 
a  miserable  fellow  who  delighted  i r  the  gossip  of  Epic¬ 
urus,  which  taught  Atheism  and  wickedness.  He  had  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia  and  the  physicians  could  not 
heal  him.  He  was"  taken  to  the  Temple  of  Asclepius. 

!  After  he  had  fallen  asleep  there,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
one  of  the  Priests  told  him  that  there  was  only  one  rem¬ 
edy  for  salvation.  He  must  burn  the  writings  of  Epicurus, 
knead  the  ashes  of  these  godless,  sinful  and  effeminate 
;  books  with  moist  wax,  smear  his  belly  and  breast  there- 
*  with,  and  tie  bandages  round  them.  He  was  healed  after 
following  these  instructions  and  ever  afterwards  was  a 
model  of^piety  for  others. ^  ( Cf .  Antiphlogestine. ) 

1.  Cutten,  2.  Id.  p.k24#» 

3.  See  Hncy.  Briu.-  Epidaurus  and  Asclepius. 

4.  Roman  Life  and  Manners,  p*97. 
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Arietarohue  of  Tegea,  the  tragic  poet*  fell  ill 
and  web  c  red  by  Asclepius,  who  commanded  him  to  bring 
a  thank  offering*  1  At  Carlsbnrg  in  Transylvania*  a 
legate  of  the  fifth  legion  records  his  own  gratitude 
to  Aeclepluo  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
place,  and  that  ofLhlfi  wife  and  daughter  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  his  sight.  1  Arlatidaa  was  an  invalid,  who  appease 
to  have 'been  disordered  in  every  organ.  Ha  travailed  to 
Borne  -  a  hundred  cl. aye*  journey  -  which  aggravated  hie 
sufferings,  and  followed  the  prescript  lone  of  Aeclepius, 
which  would  have  killed  any  ordinary  man.  His  faith 
must  have  been  very  robust  for  his  tortures  lasted  thir¬ 
teen  years.  After  being  prostrate  for  years,  suddenly 
he  found  Me  balance  restored;  the  tide  of  energy  return¬ 
ed  to  the  old  channels  and  Aristides  believed  himself  the 
special  object  of  Divine  favour.  w 


Aristides  declares  of  the  inexhaustible  sacred  well 
in  the  Temple  of  Aeclepius  at  Pergamus,  that  by  bathing 
in  it,  many  recovered  their  eyesight,  and  were  cured  of 
chest  complaints,,  asthma,  and  deformity  of  the  feet;  a 
dumb  man  who  drank  of  its  waters  was  able  to  speak;  in 
several  eases  merely  drawing  the  water  from  the  well 
effected  a  cure.  ^ 

During  the  excavations  in  the  Temple  of  Aeclepius 
at  Spidaurue  in  1083-4,  two  of  the  six  tablets  have  been 
|  found,  on  which  marvellous  cures  accomplished  by  the  god 
are  recorded.  In  addition  to  cures  of  the  lame,  the 
blind  and  the  dumb,  we  find  the  recovery  of  a  woman 
after  being  pregrant  five  years  with  a  boy,  who,  immed¬ 
iately  he  was  born,  washed  himself  and  walked  about  with 
his  mother.  &  (See  Kuo.  Brit.  A sole pi ue  and  Epidaurue.) 


In  Classic  authors  we  also  get  accounts  of  people 
being,  raised  from  the  dead.  In  duel  an  the  Mar,  Anti¬ 
gen  V  s  says,  "I  know  of  a  man  who  rose  from  the  dead 
twenty  days  after  he  had  bean  buried.  I  attended  him 
both  before  hi©  death  end  after  his  resurrect  ion.”  6 
Lucian  is  a  satirist  and  is  poking  fun  at  the  incredible 
stories  of  his  contemporaries,  but  yet  hie  fun  making  it 
evidence  of  the  widespread  belief  in  miracles. 


Euripides  in  his  Aloes tie*  tells  the  story  of  how 
Hercules  restored  to  life  Alceatie,  the  wife  of  Ac met us, 
who  had  died  in  place  of  her  husband.  7 

T.~'Koman  TTf e  ‘  and’  Iba  nner e r, ’  pT ’§"? ST'^TITI^^  oc-"^ 

iety,  n.  to  L.A.,p.480.  3.  Frledlftnder ,p*X0G. 

4.  Id.  p.138.  5.  Id.  p.140.  6.  Lucian ,vol . Ill , p. £44 . 

7.  Euripides,  "Aloeetie"  p.438. 
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Vergil  telle* the  story  of  Orpheus  end  Eurydioe. 
Arietaeus  was  the  sdn  of  Apollo  and  Cyrenc.  He  became 
enamoured  of  Eurydioe,  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  However, 
Eurydioe  died  and  Orpheue  was  grievously  enraged  because 
his  wife  was  taken  from  him,  Orpheue  went  down  to 
Pluto* &  hell  to  being  hack  hie  wife.  On  their  way  from 
Hades,  and  Just  as  they  reached  the  verge  of  light, 
Orpheue  looked  at  hie  wife  who  was  following.  Phis 
broke  the  terms  by  which  he  was  to  retain  hie  wife  and 
she  vanished  from  hie  eight  in  the  opposite-. direction, 
like  smoke  blended  with  unsubstantial  air.  1 


In  this  first  century  world  there  were  many  Relig¬ 
ious  Personalities  who  had  died  and  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods. 


Fraser  in  hie  "Dying  God"  portrays  some  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Religious  Customs  performed  in  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Russia.  Austria  end  Germany  have  a  Religious  cere¬ 
mony  in  which  a  dumrap  representing  death  is  either  burned 
or  thrown  into  a  river  to  prevent  death  carrying  away 
any  of  the  people  during  the  year.  This  destruction  of 
the  god.  Death,  is  also  supposed  to  bring  with  it  inc¬ 


reased  fruit fulness,  both  to  the  land,  cattle  and  human 
beings.  ^ 


Case  in  hie  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity  cites 
some  interesting  narratives:  Both  Greek  end  bat in  writers 
tell  the  story  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  The  slain  -  or 
in  some  myths,  stolen-god ,  Adonis,  descends  to  the  lower 
world;  Aphrodite  agonises  in  grief  at  his  disappearance. 
Finally  he  is  restored  in  the  Springtime  and  continues 
with  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons  to  die  and  rise  ©gain 
each  year.  ® 

The  Myths  about  Attls  vary  in  details,  but  all  have 
the  same  general  import.  At tie  dies,  either  at  the 
hand  of  an  enemy  or  by  self  mutilation,  end  the  goddess 
mourns  until  he  it  restored  to  life.  The  Deity* t 
triumph  over  death  is  mde  the  basis  of  the  ritual  by 
which  the  believer  avails  himself  of  the  god’s  help  in 
effecting  a  similar  victory  for  mortals.4 


In  and  about  Syria  there  was  a  goddess  worshipped, 
named  Ishtar.  She  is  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and 

I. '  1 er gfl re  ’ S eo r gicsVm,pp7 ;T£0-'5T  ‘  F TTreia F,” "TyT n g  ' 'God , 

p.  247.  E,  Evolution  of  Early  Christ  lenity,  p.  EG? . 

4.  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  p.GG3. 
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fertility*  who  teaches?  men  the  arte  of  civilization  and 
has  a  constant  care  for  their  welfare,  Associated  with 
her  is  a  male  deity  Tammuz,  a  youthful  god  who  is  slain, 
remains  for  a  period  in  the  lower  world,  end  ie  later 
revived.  Ishtar  personifies  the  source  of  life  and 
Tamranz  represents  life  in  its  natural  manifestations  - 
the  constantly  rotating  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  Hence 
the  prominence  of  lamentation  in  his  Cult,  a  practice 
which  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  had  been  adopted  by  the 
$ewe  end  was  being  parried  on  by  the  women,  at  the  Morth 
gate  of  thepT©raple.  Tammuz  Is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  A 


The  story  of  Osiris  *  death  and  resurrection: 

Osiris,  upon  the  earth,  had  been  a  King  of  Egypt, 
bestowing  the  gifts  of  civilization  upon  mankind.  He' 
suffered  a  violent  death  and  lei©  in  fierce  grief  sought 
him  until  she  recovered  the  body,  which  was  carefully 
embalmed.  Another  tradition  tells  of  the  die member meat 
of  the  body,  the  part©  being  collected  by  Isis,  and  the 
whole  restored  to  life.  Osiris  then  became  King  of  the 
nether  world.  Under  astral  influence  his  dominion  was 
transferred  to  the  plains  of  AAlu,  in  the  West  where  the 
sun  sank  out  of  sight,  absorbed  In  the  death  of  night. 
Osiris  was  the  protdtype  of  the  virtuous  man  who  sought 
from  religion  the  ap.s  nr  a  nee  of  admission  into  the  abode 
of  the  blest  after  death.  If  a  traveller,  on  reaching 
the  judgment  hall  of  Osiris,  received  a  favourable  ver¬ 
dict,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  plain  of  Aalu,  where 
he  might  load  forever  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.  The 
believer  identified  hie  own  career  so  clearly  with  that 
of  Osiris  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  was  actually  celled 
"Osiris"  and  those  who  gained  admission  to  the  p^ain  of 
Aalu  could  stem  become  gods  if  they  bo  desired. 


‘he  Bleu Sian  Mystery  of  heme ter  and  her  daughter 
Persephone: 

Hero  wished  to  join  this  Cult,  but  was  refused 
admission.  Augustus  was  initiated  in  21  B.C., 


although 


he  was  not  favourably  disposed  to  foreign  religions. 

In  this  Elen si an  Mystery,  Her ©phone  is  carried  off  to 
become  the  wife  of  Unto,  /ting  of  the  lower  world.  The 
mother  in  grief  and  re  ©entrant  refuses  life  to  nature 
until  Persephone  ie  restored;  an  arrangement  is  ma.de  by 
which  the  latter  spend©  a  portion  of  the  year  with  the 
mother  and  a  portion  in  the  nether  world;  the  earth 
accordingly  is  given  life  apart  of  the  year  and  ie  denied 

Y. . ^a©e'"'wAvoTutldh^;  p . 
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It  a  part,  and  Demeter  before  ascending  Olympus  with  her 
risen  daughter  instructs  men  in  her  rites  in  order  that 
they  may  attain  to  a  blessed  life  after  death.  The 
rational;  of  this  myth  ie  evident.  It  portrays  the  action^ 
of  life  in  nature.  Mature  was  dead  in  winter,  when  the 
mot  tier  goddess,  source  of  all  life,  was  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  her  daughter;  hut  she  resumed  her  kindly  activity 
in  the  spring  and  maintained  life  in  nature  until  Per¬ 
sephone  was  removed  again  to  Hades .  Spring  brought 
another  release  and  another  triumph  of  life  over  death. 
This  victory  over  death,  together  with  the  attainment  of 
a  happy  life  in  the  next  world,  was  the  special  privi¬ 
lege  of  thos  who  were  initiated  into  Fernet er  * s  Cult. 

The  first  century  people  believed  in  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  laity.  Fri calender  e eye  there  is 
a  continuous  Hierarchy  of  Superhuman  Beings  which  keep 
up  the  connection  between. the  human  and  the  Bivine, and 
the  subordinate  god#  act  as  interpreters  and  mediators 
between  human  weakness  and  Bivine  Sovereignty.  It  is 
they  who  appear  to  men,  speak  to  them  and.  associate  with 
them,  and  render  them  the  assistance  which  human  nature 
always  needs  from  heaven.  They  heal si  c knees ,  give  ad¬ 
vice  in  trouble,  reveal  what  ie  hidden,  give  help  in 
work  and  guidance  on  the  road.  Some  are  protecting 
spirits  of  individuals,  others  are  terrible,  and  some 
are  benevolent  to  men.  The  natures  of  Demons  arc  as 
numerous  ae  the  naturae  of  men.  To  them  belong  in  par¬ 
ticular  human  souls  separated  from  the  body,  who  ere 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  earthly  desires  or  occupa¬ 
tions  even  in  a  higher  nature.  Thus  As cl e plus  still 
practises  the  healing  art,  Hercules  performs  deeds  of 
might,  and  Dionysius  continues  his  revels.  2 

A el i an,  a  second  or  third  century  writer,  believed 
In  the  immediate  interference  of  the  heavenly  powers, 
to  reward  the  pious  believer,  and  to  ounieh  the  defiant 
sceptic.  Bir soles,  oracles,  presages  and  warning  dreams 

startle  the  reader  on  every  page  of  hie  work.  ^ 

When  Lysan&er,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Peloponnes¬ 
ian  Fleet,  defeated  by  a.  stratagem,  a  large  force  of  the 
Athenians,  and  thus  ended  the  Peolponnesi an  War,  many 
regarded  tie  victory  as  e  divine  intervention  and  there 
were  some  people  who  affirmed  that  the  stars  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  on  each  side  of  Lyeander's  ship, 

X.  Case,  "Kvdiut i on" , pp . 2 9JP27  rTe*dtand erTp 

3.  Dill,  p.  486. 
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when  he  first  Bet  sail  from  the  haven  towards  his 
enemies,  shining  about  the  helm,  and  some  say  the 
stone  which  fell  down  was  a  sign  of  this  slaughter. 

For  a  stone  of  groat  size  did  fall,  according  to 
common  belief,  from  heaven,  at  A egos  Pot&mi,  which  ie 
shown  to  this  day  and  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Cher- 
sonites.1 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  llama,  a  terrible 
pestilence  which  traversed  all  Italy  ravaged  likewise 
the  city  of  Home;  and  the  c it 1  gens,  being  In  distress, 
and  despondent,  &  bra sen  target,  they  say,  fell  from 
heaven  into  the  hands  of  Suwa  for  the  use  and  safety  of 
the  city •  ‘* 

In  the  first  century  world  the  possibility  of  a 
Religious  Personality  being  raised  from  the  dead  was 
accepted  on  every  hand,  so  that  the  story  of  the  raising 
of  the  dead  and  the  resurrection  functioned  properly  in 
that  first  century  world,  in  the  evolution  of  the  Supreme 
Personality  in  Bell glen. 

Suetonius  says  that  the  body  of  Caesar  Augustus  was 
carried  to  the  Campus  Martiue  and  there  burnt*  A  man 
of  .Praetorian  rank  affirmed  upon  oath,  that  he_8AW  his 
spirit  ascend  from  the  funeral  pyre  to  heaven. c'  The 
translation  of  Caesar  to  the  gods*,  says  Suetonius,  was 
not  only  the  result  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate ,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  multitude;  a  comet, 
which  was  visible  for  the  next  seven  days  was  supposed 
to  be  his  soul  taken  up  into  heaven. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  year,  counted  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Home,  when  Komulue ,  t  he*.reigning,  6 id  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  month  of  July,  called  the  Caprotine 
Bones,  offer  a  public  sacrifice  at  the  Goat’s  Marsh,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Suddenly 
the  sky  was  darkened,  a  thick  cloud  of  storm  and  rain 
settled  on  the  earth;  the  common  people  fled  in  fright 
and  were  dispersed;  in  the  whirlwind  Hamulus  disappeared* 
and  the  body  was  never  found  either  living  or  dead.  A 
foul  suspicion  presently  attached  Itself  to  the  Patric¬ 
ians  that  as  they  were  tired  of  kingly  government,  they 
had  made  away  with  E omul us  to  secure  authority  for  them- 
efelves.  The  Patricians  decreed  divine  honours  to  Bom- 
ulus  as  to  one  not  dead  but  translated  to  a  higher  con¬ 
dition:  Proeaius,  a  man  of  note,  took  oath  that  he  saw 

1 1.  'Plutarch1  e TTves,  VolV  fl1"pri.l’Slr-2T7^  ~~  — 

£.  Id.  Vol • I , p.104 • 

5*  Suetonius,  Hoc.  1GG,  p. 106* 
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Komulus  caught  up  to  heaven  in  his  arras  and  vestments 
and  heard  him  as  he  ascended,  cry  out, "that  they  should 
hereafter  style  him  "by  the  name  of  Quir intis” •  1 

Peregrinue,  before  a  number  of  men,  resolved  to 
depart  this  life  in  the  blaze  and  glory  of  the  funeral 
pyre,  kindled  by  his  ovsn  hand.  Oracles  were  circulated 
in  which  Peregrinue  appears  as  the  Phoenix,  rising  un~* 
scathed  and  rejuvenescent  from  the  pyre,  predicting 
that  he  is  the  Guardian  Spirit  of  the  right,  that  al¬ 
tars  will  rise  in  his  honour,  and  that  he  will  perform 
miracles  of  healing.  As  the  fire  burst  into  flames 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  sub¬ 
terranean  thunder,  and  a  vulture  rose  from  the  fire, 
proclaiming  in  a  human  voice,  as  it  winged  its  way 
heavenwards,  ”1  have  left  earth  behind  -  I  go  to 
Olympus,”  * 

Suetonius  relates  that  after  Hero  had  caused  hie 
mother  to  be  murdered,  his  conscience  troubled  him 
severely  for  this  atrocious  act,  and  he  frequently 
affirmed  that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother* s  ghost, and 
persecuted  with  the  whips  and  burning  torches  of  the 
Furies. 

Apuleiue  in  his  Golden  Ass  tells  the  stories  of 
Tlepolemus  and  a  baker; 

Tlepolemus  was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar  and  while 
he  struggled  with  it,  his  brother,  Throws yllus,  assisted 
to  kill  him  with  his  spear,  because  he  was  enamoured  of 
Charite 5  Tlepolemus 1  wife*  C barite,  tried  to  starve 
herself  to  death,  but  wee  ordered  by  her  parents  to 
cease  mourning  and  assist  with  the  household  duties, 
Thrasyllus  tried  to  win  G ha rite  for  his  wife;  while  she 
delayed  him,  the  shape  of  Tlepolemus,  that  was  slain  so 
mieerebly,  appeared  to  Charite  while  she  slept,  with  a 
pale  and  bloody  face.  He  warmed  her  that  Thrasyllus 
was  the  cause  of  his  death  and  warned  her  not  to  marry 
him  or  have  anything  at  all  to  do  witja  him,  Charite, 
thus  warned,  lured  Thrasyllus  to  her  bed  chamber,  where 
her  nurse  made  him  sleep  with  wine  mixed  with  drugs; 
then  Charite  plucked  out  both  his  eyes^and  next  day 
committed  suicide  on  Tlepolemus*  tomb. 

The  story  of  the  baker; 

This  man  had  divorced  his  wife  for  adultery,  and 
she  consulted  a  witch;  she  desired  that  she  might  return 
to  her  husband,  or  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  The 

"T,  Plutarch  *  e  Lives , vol • I ,pp. 90-91 .  2 .  Dill ,  pp . 354-8. 

3.  Suetonius,  Sec. 34  ,pt>. 363-4.  4 .Apuleiue , p.389 . 
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witch  failed  to  reconcile  the  baker  and  hie  wife  and 
decided  that  he  must  die.  The  witch  sent  a  woman  to 
the  mill  who  pretended  that  she  had  coin©  secret  mei t— 
ter  to  tell  him;  she  led  the  baker  into  hie  chamber 
and  the  door  vaes  closed.  After  a  time,  hie  servants 
requiring  new  orders  went  to  hie  chamber,  and  after 
breaking  down  the  door  found  him  hanging  from  a  raf¬ 
ter,  The  next  morning  the  daughter  of  the  baker, who 
lived  in  the  next  village,  told  how  her  father9*  spirit 
with  a  rafter  about  hie  neck  had  appeared  to  her  in  the 
night,  declaring  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  matter, 
of  the  wickedness  of  her  stepmother,  and  her  whoredom, 
of  the  witchcraft  and  how  by  enchantment  ho  was  descend¬ 
ed  to  hell, 

• 

It  was  quite  easy  for  the  people  of  Palestine  to 
believe  that  Jeans  rose;  for  they  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  such  events,  and  with  the  appearances  of  people 
After  they  were  dead,  Elijah  was  carried  to  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire;  thus  he  was  saved  from  death  and 
from  Bp®n&}.ng  a  period  In  Hades,  At  Jesus1  transfig¬ 
uration  Peter  saw  lose*  and  Elias,  -/n^oLwas  also  trans¬ 
lated  direct  to  heaven.  When  Jesus  appeared  on  the 
scene,  Herod  .aid,  "it  is  John  the  Eaptist,  whom  I  be¬ 
headed,  Peter  and  Paul  also  raised  the  dead,  :';: 

In  the  first  century,  also,  we  find  that  there  was 
I  &  host  of  travelling  doc  tore  or  magicians*  fill  telle 
the  story  of  Alexander,  the  miraolemonger •  A  man  named 
Alexander  founded  an  oracle  at  Vaphlagonia.  He  gather- 
-  ed  a  large  crowd  of  people  round  him  and  then  fished  up 
a  new  god  from  a  lake  in  the  torn  of  a  young  serpent 
j  which  had  been  artfully  sealed  up  in  &  goose’s  egg.  When 
the  broken  shell  revealed  the  nascent  Laity  the  multitude 
were  in  an  ecstacy  of  excitement,  at  the  honour  vouchsafed 
to  their  city,  The  infant  serpent,  Asclepiue ,  was  soon* 
replaced  by  on©  full  grown  to  which  a  very  elementary 
art  had  attached  a  human  head.  This  oracle  was  primar¬ 
ily  medical,  prescriptions  were  given  out  in  more  or 
less  ambiguous  phrase*  and  the  charge  was  about  twenjy- 
;  five  cents  for  each  consultation.  Further,  Alexander’s 
prophecies,  discoveries  of  runaways,  convictions  of 
thieves,  robberies,  revelations  of  hidden  treasure e, 
cures  of  the  sick,  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life, ell 
these  were  advertised  and  not  only  nBde  Alexander’s 
fortune,  but  also  the  fortunes  of  the  Priests, who  read 
the  oracles  for  the  people.* 

b  •  Apule  iue ,  pp .  44  8- 4  4 9 .  ~™  ~~  "  ™~ 

2.  Acts  9,  36;  20,11. 

3.  Dill,  p.475. 
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Apollonius  of  Tyana ,  whom  the  lagans  of  the 
second  century,  set  up  in  opposition  to  Jeeus,  had 
raised  the  dead,  healed  the  sick,  cast  out  devils, 
freed  a  young  man  from  a  vampire  with  whom  he  was 
enamoured,  and  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  hit 
miracles  and  of  his  sanctity,  1 

Josephus  tells  the  story  of  a  wonderful  plant. 

In  the  valley  which  encompasses  the  city  of  Me chorus 
on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  certain  place  called 
Raar^e,  which  produces  a  root  of  the  same  name  with 
itself;  its  colour  is  like  to  that  of  flame,  and 
toward  the  evening  it  sends  out  a  certain  ray  like 
lightning;  it  is  not  easily  taken  by  such  &e  would 
do  it,  but  recedes  from  their  hands,  nor  will  yield 
itself  to  be  taken  ouietly  until  either  the  urine  of 
a  woman  or  blood  be  poured  upon  it;  nay,  even  then  it 
j  is  certain  death  to  those  that  touch  it,  unless  anyone 
take  and  hang  the  root  itself  down  from  his  hand  and 
j  so  carry  it  away*  It  my  alec  be  taken  another  way 
without  danger,  which  is  this:  they  dig  a  trench  quite 
round  about  it,  till  the  hidden  part  of  the  root  be  very 
small,  then  they  tie  a  dog  to  It,  and.  when  the  dog  tries 
I  hard  to  follow  him  that  tied  him,  this  root  is  easily 
plucked  up,  but  the  dog  immediately  dies,  as  If  it  were 
instead  of  the  man  that  would  take  the  plant  away,  llor 
after  this  need  any  one  be  afraid  of  taking  it  into 
their  hands;  yet  after  all  this  pains  in  getting,  it  is 
only  valuable  on  account,  of  one  virtue  it  hath,  that  if 
it  be  only  brought  to  EtC*  persons.  It  quickly  drives 
|  away  those  called  demons,  which  are  no  others  than  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  that  enter  in  any  men  that  are 
alive  and  k ill 0 them,  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help 
’  against  them*  c 

While  Philo  is  against  the  notion  of  demoniacal 
!  possession,  still  he  is  a  witness  to  it?  re  valence* 

The  Gospel  writers  in  the  first  century  knew  what 
:  would  function  in  their  day  and  of  all  the  stories  of 
Jesus*  day  they  knew  which  to  choose.  Any  religion 
which  hoped  to  function  properly  in  that  age  would  have 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  diseased  demons. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  exorcisms  were 
l  effected  by  Jesus.  Jesus  was  raid  to  cast  out  Demons 
by  Beelsebub,  the  Prince  of  the  Lesions:  the  magicians 

IT beckyT 11  p".  572"  *''' "  ““  . . .  . . . . . . . . . 

2.  Joe.  Antiq, ,  pp, 886-887. 
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cast  out  demons  by  other  names,  but  Jesus  did  not  use 
:  any  formula.  He  simply  commanded  the  demons  to  depart, 

|  Eusebius  says  that  in  the  Chur oh  of  Home,  "there  were 
forty-six  Presbyters,  seven  beacons,  seven  sub-beacons, 
forty-two  &colythe,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  Jan¬ 
itors,  and  over  fifteen  hundred  widows  and  persons  in 
distress,  all  of  whom  the  grace  end  kindness  of  the 
Paster  nourished.  The  footnote  says  concerning  the 
exorcists,  that  they  constituted  one  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  clergy,  but  although  we  find  exorcism 
very  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Fathers  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  such  office 
until  the  third  century,  the  present  being  the  earliest 
distinct  reference  to  it.  In  the  fourth  century  we 
find  the  office  in  all  parte  of  the  Church,  East  and 
West.  Their  duty  wee  to  take  charge  of  those  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  to  pray  with  them, 
and  exorcise  the  demon  when  possible.  1 

However,  the  magicians  ded  not  haveoai  very-  prosper¬ 
ous  time  in  Palestine ,  because  there  was  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Lawr  against  such  practices.  By  this  law  against 
witchcraft,  some  good  witches  were  burned.  The  reason 
for  the  destruction  of  the  magician  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  people  who  put  great 
faith  in  this  business,  and  if  the  name  of  the  healing 
god  was  permitted  in  Palestine,  b©  no theism  would  be  en¬ 
dangered.  People  would  feel  kindly  to  this  god  who 
had  cast  out  these  evil  spirits,  and  the  people  would 
worship,  erect  temples  and  tablets  to  his  honour. 

We  also  find  that  the  people  of  this  period  were 
very  susceptible  to  omens  and  signs. 

With  ©11  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge, front 
page  articles  adorned  our  newspapers,  and  general  un¬ 
easiness  was  felt  when  the  lights  went  out,  the  street¬ 
cars  stopped  end  drizzling  enow  blew  unwontedly  on  the 
:  eve  of  December  seventeenth,  when  all  things  were  supp¬ 
osed  to  end. 

In  the  year  Z12  B.C. ,  Appiue  Claudius  was  appointed 
to  the  Censorship.  His  claim  to  cietinct Ion  with  pos¬ 
terity  roots  mainly  upon  his  public  works,  the  road  and 
the  aqueduct  which  bear  his  name.  He  carried  out  these 
undertakings  singlehanded,  for  owing  to  the  odium  he 
incurred  by  the  way  he  revised  the  Senatorial  lists, and 
filled  up  the  vacancies,  his  colleague,  thoroughly 
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ashamed  of  his  conduct  resigned*  In  this  obstinate 
temper  which  has  always  marked  hie  house,  Appius  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  office  alone*  It  was  owing  to  hie  act¬ 
ion  that  the  Potttil,  whose  family  had  always  possessed 
the  right  of  ministering  to  the  fAva  Maxima v  of  Hercules; 
;  transferred  that  duty  to  some  Temple  servants  whom  they 
had  instructed  in  the  various  observances*  There  is  a 
:  strange  tradition-  connected  with  this  and  one  ?<ell  oal- 
!  culated  to  create  religious  scruples  in  the  minds  of 
:  any  who  would  disturb  the  established  order  of  economic 
;  usages*  It  is  said  that  though*  when  the  change  was 
|  made,  there  were  twelve  branches  of  the  oti til,  eom- 
|  prising  thirty  adults,  not  one  member,  old  or  young, 

;  was  alive  twelve  months  later*  lor  was  this  extinction 
of  the  Petit Ian  name  the  only  consequence*  Appiat  him¬ 
self,  some  years  afterwards,  was  struck  with  blindness 


At  a  certain  time  preparations  were  being  made  fora 
repetition  of  the  Great  Games*  The  reason  for  their 
repetition  wae  that  early  in  the  morning  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Games,  tx  householder,  after  flogging 
hie  slave  had  driven  him  through  the  middle  of  the  Cir¬ 
cus  Mavimue*  Then  the  Games  commenced,  as  though  the 
;  Incident  had  no  religious  significance*  Sot  long  after 
,  wards,  Titus  Gat  inns,  a  member  of  the  f lobes ,  had  a  dream. 
|  Jupiter  appeared  to  him  and  said  that  the  dancer  who 
;  commenced  the  Games  was  displeasing  to  him,  adding  that 
unless  their  Games  were  repeated  with  due  magnificence 
!  disaster  would  overtake  the  city,  and  he  wae  to  go  and 
!  report  to  the  Consuls.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  free 
from  religions  scruples,  still  his  fears  gave  way  be- 
j  fore  the  awe  of  the  krguet rates,  leet  he  should  become 
an  object  of  public  ridicule*  ThV3  hesitation  cost 
:  him  dear,  for  within  a  few  days  he  lost  his  eon.  That 
he  ml  vht  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
calamity  the  same  form  again  appeared  to  the  distressed 
father  in  his  sleep  end  demanded  of  him  whether  he  had 
been  sufficiently  paid  for  hie  neglect  of  the  livin© 

Will,  for  a  terrible  recompense  was  impending  If  he  did 
not  speedily  go  and  inform  the  Consuls*  Though  the 
matter  was  becoming  more  urgent*  he  still  delayed, an* 
while  thus  procrast inatlng  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious 
illness  in  the  form  of  a  sudden  paralysis*  $ow  the 
divine  wrath  thoroughly  alarmed  him  and  wearied  out  by 
his  past  mie fortune  and  the  one  from  which  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  called  his  relatives  top.  ether  and  explained  whet 
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he  had  seen  and  beard,  the  repeated  appearances  of 
Jupiter  In  hie  sleep,  and  the  threatening  wrath  of 
heaven  brought  home  to  him  by  his  calamities.  On  the 
strong  advice  of  all  present,  he  was  carried  in  e  lit¬ 
ter  to  the  Consul©  in  the  Forum,  and  from  there  by  the 
Consuls '  order  into  the  Senate  House.  After  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  story  to  the  Senators,  to  the  intense 
surprise  of  all,  another  marvel  occurred.  The  tra¬ 
dition  rune  that  he  who  had  been  carried  into  the  Sen¬ 
ate  House  paralysed  in  every  limb,  returned  home  after 
performing  his  duty,  on  hie  own  feet.l 

Both  Tacitus  and  Pliny  the  Younger  tell  the  story 
of  Cur tins  Rufus: 

Rufus  was  a  Roman  attached  to  the  Quaestor  to  whom 
Africa  had  been  allotted.  One  day  as  he  was  waiving 
el one  at  midday  in  some  unfrequented  arcade  in  the  town 
of  Ad  rumen  turn,  he  mm  a  female  figure  of  more  than  humai 
stature  and  heard  a  voice  "Thou,  Rufus,  art  the  man  who 
will  one  day  come  into  this  Province  ae  Proconsul," 

Raised  high  in  hope  by  such  a  presage,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where,  the ugh  the  lavish  expenditure  of  hie  friend© 
and  his  own  vigorous  ability  he  obtained  the  Quaestorship 
i and  eventually  the  Praeto rehip  from  the  Emperor  fiber iu©.2 

Suetonius  tells  the  following  story: 

On  one  occasion  during  the  Civil  War  against  WuciuS 
Antonias,  Governor  of  Upper  Germany,  Remit ian's  troops 
defeated  Antonins.  For,  at  the  moment  of  joining  battle, 
the  Rhine  suddenly  thawed,  and  the  troops  of  the  Barbar¬ 
ians  which  were  ready  to  join  Antonia©  were  prevented  from 
crossing  the  river.  Of  this  victory  Dora! ti an  had  notice 
by  some  presages  before  the  messengers,  who  brought  news 
of  it,  arrived.  For  upon  the  very  day  the  battle  was 
fought  a  splendid  eagle  spread  its  wings  round  his  statue 
at  Rome,  making  most  joyful  cries,  and  shortly  after  e. 
rumour  became  common,  that  Antoni us  was  slain;  many  posit¬ 
ively  affirm  that  they  saw  his  head  brought  to  the  dity.S 

Maximus  of  Tyre  declares  that  he  himself  h&B  seen 
bioscura,  like  shining  stare,  guiding  a  storm-tossed  ship 
and  that  Aeclepius  appeared  to  him,  not  in  a  dream,  but 
when  he  was  awake.  Friedlander  adds  that  it  i©  now  easy 
; to  understand  how  opponents  of  Chrl .  etianity ,  like  Celsue, 

! refused  to  see  any  difference  between  the  demons  and  the 

j  ;  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  . 

1.  Uivy,  Book  IX,  Bee .S6,pp. 108-9* 

12.  Tacitus,  Book  XX,  See. 21  f»t>.  190-1 . 

1 3.  Suetonius,  Sec.  VII,  p.4B4 . 
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j  er.gel©  of  Christian  and  Jewish  beliefs#* 

Suetonius  collected  from  many  source©  stories, 
signs  and  wonders  which  foreshadowed  the  great  destiny 
and  also  the  death  of  Augustus#  among  which  cr©  some 
founded  on  Astrology.  On  the  day  of  th©  Emperor's 
Mrth,  A.  lilgidius,  a  learned  Astrologer,  found  that 
th©  position  of  the  stars  fotetold  a  coming  master  of 
the  world.  Augustus  himself  received  a  similar  por¬ 
tent  from  Theagenes,  a  star  reader  of  Apollon 1 a. ” 

In  the  Homan  Empire  there  is  not  an  historian  from 
Tacitus  down  to  th©  meanest  writer  in  Augustan  History, 
who  was  not  convinced  that  numerous  prodigies  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  accession  of  every  sovereign  and  every 
great  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the  people.  Vergil 
tells  us  that  the  sun  showed  his  pity  for  Home  at  Caesar's 
death,  when  he  shrouded  his  bright  head  with  a  lurid 
darkness,  and  impious  mortals  feared  eternal  night. 

For  want  of  th©  sun's  heat,  the  fruits  rotted  without 
coming  to  maturity;  at  that  time  the  earth  too  and  waters 
of  the  deep,  foul  dogs  and  ill-omened  birds  gat©  warning,0 
(An  eclipse  of  the  sun  actually  occurred  in  November  of  f 
that  year. ) 


Luring  the  reign  of  Demit ian,  e  Pythagorean  Apostle 
predicted  a  plague  at  Ephesus ,  wee  able  to  cast  out 
demons,  raise  the  dead  and  possessed  the  fEcn.lt y  of 
vanishing  like  a  phantom  from  the  clutches  of  LAral tian.4 

Demit i an  detested  those-  who  pretended  to  able 
!  to  foretell  future  events.  An  Astrologer  named (.Asele- 
tario,  had  been  informed  afai.net  and  did  not  deny  hav¬ 
ing  predicted  some  future  event©  -  of  which,  from  the 
principles  of  his  art,  he  confessed  he  had  a  foreknow¬ 
ledge.  Domitlsn  asked  him  what  end  he  thought  he  should 
come  to  himself.  To  which  he  replied.  M1  shall  in  e 
|  short  time  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs#”  Bomltlan  order¬ 
ed  him  immediately  to  be  slain  and  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  variety  of  hie  art,  to  be  carefully  buried. 
Luring  the  preparation©  for  executing  this  order  it 
happened  that  the  funeral  pile  was  blown  down  by  a  sud¬ 
den  storm  and  the  body  half-burnt  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
j  dogs.^ 

Another  feature  of  this  early  period  is  to  notice 
1  the  power  which  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the  King©  and 

i  -  . 

£•  Uli,  p •  44 7 .  3.  Vergil,  p.74.  4.  Dill #£.387. 
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Bulere  of  the  people* 

Suetontuo  seriously  relates  that  Augustus,  when  e 
child  just  Leginning  to  Bpeak,  once  ordered  some  frogs 
on  a  family  estate  to  cease  croaking,  which  it  is  assert¬ 
ed,  they  immediately  did,  *  (Some  person  probably  thre? 
a  etc no  in  the  water  at  that  time.) 

Tacitus  says  that  on  one  occasion  while  Vespasian 
was  at  Alexandria,  a  well  known  blind  man  oame  and  threw 
himself  at  the  Emperor’s  knees,  and  implored  him  with 
groans  to  heal  hie  infirmity.  The  blind  man  said  he 
had  Leon  ordered  to  do  this  by  the  god  Serapie.  He 
begged  Vespasian  that  .he  would  deign  to  moisten  his 
cheeks  and  eyeballs  wsjth  his  spittle.  Another  with  a 
diseased  hand,  at  the  counsel  of  the  seme  god,  prayed 
that  the  limb  might  feel  the  print  of  a  Caesar’s  foot. 
They  persisted  and  he,  though  on  the  one  .hand,  feared 
the  scandal  of  a  fruitless  attempt,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  was  induced  by  the  entreaties  of  the  men  and  by 
the  language  of  his  flatterers  to  hope  for  success. 
Vespasian  accomplished  what  was  required;  the  hand  was 
instantly  reatordd  to  its  use,  and  the  light  of  day  again 
shone  upon  the  blind.  Ter eons  actually  present  attest 

both  facts^  even  now  when  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
falsehood 

bill  states  that  a  blind  man  from  Cannon is  came  and 
I  touched  the  f ever-wracked  Emperor  Hadrian  and  immediately 
; gain  ed  hi e  b i ght • ^ 

King  Tyrrhus  is  said  to  have  effected  cares.  Fran¬ 
cis  1  of  France  end  the  other  Kings  down  to  Charles,  X 
healed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Charles  II  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  his  reign,  touched  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
i  sand  persons.  James,  in  one  of  hie  Progresses  touched 
I  eight  hundred  persons  at  Cheater  Cathedral.  it  111 am  III 
'refused  to  continue  the  practice  and  m.&  charged  with 
1  cruelty  by  those  parents  who  had  children  suffering  from 
scropula^  (commonly  called  King’s  evil^ 

When  the  cholera  war  raging  in  Naples  in  186b,  end 
the  people  were  rushing  from  the  city  by  the  thousands, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  went  the  rounds  of  the  Hospital  in 
an  endeavour  to  stimulate  courage  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  He  lingered  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients  and 
spoke  encouraging  words  to  them.  On  e  cot  lay  one  man 

I TTT  ft  drSfeTEOT  VHP  •TTO7 - £7Ta^ 
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already  marked  for  death.  The  ing  ste  ped  to  hie 
side,  and  preeelng  his  damp,  Icy  hand,  said,  "Take 
courage,  poor  man,  and  try  to  recover  soon/'  That 
evening,  the  physicians  reported  to  the  King  e  diminu- 
tion^of  the  disease  in  the  course  of  the  cay,  and  that 
thevnar -'ed  for  death  was  out  of  danger.  The  King  had 
unconsciously  performed  a  mlraolo.l 

Fried! and er  states  that  in  some  ceres  loth  Pagan© 
and  Christians  laid  claim  to  the  same  miracles.  An 
instance  of  this  is  recorded.  During  the  war  of  the 
1  uadi  (17&-4)  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
Homan  army,  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sun, 
found  itself  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  annihil  ation.  Then  suddenly  thick  clouds 
.gathered  together,  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  a  fearful 
storm  wrought  havoc  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  The  Romans  were  saved  and  gained  the  victory. 
The  effect  of  this  event  was  overwhelming,  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  miracle  the  :iemory  of  which  lasted  till  the 
last  days  of  anti quitygCf or  centuries  afterwards  was 
appealed  to  by  both  Christiana  and  Pagans  as  a  proof  of 
their  respective  faiths.  A  Christian  contemporary 
states  that  this  miracle  was  wrought  by  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  soldiers  of  the  twelfth  legion.  Tertul- 
11 an  refers  to  the  Christian  notion  as  well  known  end 
appeals  to  a  letter  of  Marcus  ^nreliue  in  support  of 


Dill  says  it  ie  curious  to  see  that  Origan  (the 
Christian)  and  Cel sue  (the  Pagan)  as  regards  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  recurring  miracles,  are  on  very  much  the  same 
plane  of  spiritual ' belief  and  that  the  Christian  Apolo¬ 
gist  is  fighting  with  one  arm  tied.  Ho  is  disabled 
from  delivering  his  assaults  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
position.  The  gods  of  heathenism  are  still  to  him 
living  and  portent  spirits,  although  they  ere  spirits 
of  evil. 


The  Pagan  Demonology,  on  its  worst  side  bad  been 
aeoeptad  by  the  champions  of  the  Church.  All  the 
Church  Fathers  admit  their  miracles  but  ascribe  them 
to  devils.  Christ  performed  hie  by  the  power  of  God • & 
Celeue  described  the  Christ  lane  as  Jugglers  performing 
their  tricks  among  the  young  and  the  credulous#  Celeue 
has  also  compared  the  worship  of  Jesus  with  that  of 
Anti  nous;  Origan,  who  rejects  this  comparison  as  entirely 

1.  Cut t en~  p p •  20 2 -  5T  2.  Priedlander  ,  p.123. 
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inadmi  m  ihle ,  pad  no  doubt  that  in  reality,  a  demon 
under  the  name  of  Anti nous  haunted  hie  jam pie.  But  the 
mysteries  performed  by  thie  Cult  were  far  different 
from  those  of  .Teens'  follower©. Origen  testifies  to 
the  innumerable  witneae©©  to  the  miracle e  of  Jeeue, 
adding  that  he  himself  had  aeon  men  delivered  from  griev¬ 
ous  di ©eases,  demoniacal  possession,  madness  and  other 
evils,  which  neither  men  nor  demons  could  heal,  simply 
by  calling  upon  the  name  of  God  and  Jesus •*- 

Becky  in  his  book  speaks  of  the  present  day  atti¬ 
tude  towards  miracles  and  declares  that  it  1b  not  that 
of  doubt ,  of  hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  evidence,  but  rather  of  absolute  decisive  and  even 
uncxaraining  incredulity.  The  question  of  the  credulity 
of  fairy  tales  has  not  been  resolved  by  an  examination 
of  evidence,  but  by  an  observation  of  the  laws  of  his¬ 
toric  development .  Wherever  we  find  an  ignorant  or 
rustic  population,  the  belief  in  falr1.ee  is  found  to 
exist  and  o i r ouraet ant is!  accounts  of  their  opposition 
er©  circulated.  But  invariably  with  Increased  educating. 
this  belief  passes  a  way.  .miracles  to  the  savage  are 

neither  et range  events  nor  violation©  of  natural  law, 
but  simply  the  unveiling  or  manifestation  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  government  of  the  world.  The  simple  love  of  the 
wonderful  and  the  complete  absence  of  all  critical 
spirit  aid  the  formation.  In  certain  stages  of  society 
an  accretion  of  miraculous  legend  is  naturally  formed 
©round  prominent  personages  or  institutions.  We  ex¬ 
pect  them,  when  men  are  destitute  of  critical  spirit, 
when  the  notion  of  uniform  law  is  yet  unborn  and  when 
their  imaginations  are  ©till  incapable  of  rising  to 
abstract  ideas,  histories  of  miracles  are  always  formed 
end  they  continue  to  flourish  end  to  multiply  until 
these  conditions  have  altered.  ..iracle||;  cease  when 
men  cease  to  believe  and  to  expect  them* 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  narratives . 
which  accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  be  chiefly 
traced  to  three  causes : 

1.  The  first  is  the  general  accuracy  of  observation 
and  of  statement  which  all  education  tends,  more 
or  less,  to  produce,  which  check©  amplification©  of 
the  undisciplined  imagination  end  is  speedily 
followed  by  a  much  stronger  moral  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  truth  than  ever  exists  in  a  rode  civili¬ 
sation* 


1.  Fried lander,  r  .118-9.  £.  Id.  p*lS8. 

Zm  ieeky,  pp* 348-367. 


II.  The  second  ie  an  increased  power  of  obstruction  which 
la  likewise  a  result  of  general  education  and  which 
by  correcting  the  early  habit  of  personifying  all 
phenomena  destroys  one  of  the  moat  prolific  sources 
of  legends  and  cl o see  the  mythical  period  of  history. 

II.  The  third  ie  the  progress  of  physical  science,  which 
gradually  dispel  a  that  conception  of  a  universe 
governed  by  perpetual  and  arbitrary  interference,, 
from  which,  for  the  most  part,  these  legends  origin¬ 
ally  sprang •  The  whole  h i story  o f  phy si cal  eci e nc e 

is  one  continual  revelation  of  tie  reign  of  law.  The 
same  law  that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  cast, 
or  the  light  of  the  glowworm's  lamp,  is  shown  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  march  of  the  most  majestic  planet  or 
the  fire  of  the  mm  t  remote  sun.1 

The  theological  habit  of  interpreting  the  ‘catastrophes 
of  nature  as  Divine  warnings  or  punishments  or  disciplines 
la.  a  baseless  and  .'pernicious  superstition.  Physical 
science  has  given  new  directions  to  the  currents  of  the 
imagination,  supplied  the  judgment  with  new  measures  of 
probability  and  this  affected  "the  whole  circle  of  our 
beliefs.  We  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  that  followed 
public  prayer,  but  we  are  not  told  how  often  prayers 
for  rain  proved  abortive,  or  how  much  longer  then  usual 
the  dry  weather  had  already  continued,  when  they  were 
offered. 

A  perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity  with  the  natur¬ 
al  course  of  events  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  notion 
of  miracles  and  this  notion,  which  is  implied  in  to  many 
systems  of  belief,  arose  in  part  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  in  part  from  an  incapacity  for  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning,  which  led  men  merely  to  collect  facts 
coinciding  with  their  preconceived  opinions  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  those  that  were*” inconsistent  with  them.  By  this 
method  there  is  no  super  sit  1  ti  on  that  cannot  be  defended.1' 

With  regard  to  this:  subject  of  miracles  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  forces  itself  upon  one  ie:  that  the  world  of 
the  first  century  was  a  super natural  world* end  a  means  of 
evaluating  a  Religions  Personality  was  by  ascribing  to  him 
supernatural  activities.  There  is  evidened,  if  DarV  Is 
the  earliest  and  Matthew  is  dependent  upon  Dark,  that 
some  of  the  miracles  of  the  Dew  Testament  show  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  desire  to  enhance  the  Pro  at  JP  rrt  onellty  which 

1.  heeky,  p.353. 

2 .  beeky , pp . 353-362 . 
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i£>  portrayed.  For  illustration  te>e  the  feeding  of 
t re  five  thousand :  Mark  says,  "And  they  ate  and  were 
i llieo  and  they  took  up  of  the  broken  pieces  that 
remained  over  seven  basketey1 

*4&tthew  saye,  "And  they  all  ate  and  were  filled 
and  they  took  up  that  which  renXtatft  over  of  the  broken 
pieces  seven  bankets  full V 2  Matthew  further  expends 
the  careen  numbers. 

,  .  The  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  to  establish  now 
what  actually  happened.  In  the  field  of  Claes ice  the 
specialist  does  not  attempt  to  suggest  what  actually 
ha  opened .  end  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  Mew 
.test ament  field  is  to  become  so  conversant  with  the 
first  century  world  that  the  miraculous  is  the  natural 
language  of  that  world. 


1.  Mark  8,  8. 

£.  Matthew  15.  37 . 


